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Aviation Training in Federally 


Aided Classes 


ROBERT W. HAMBROOK 


[Vise subject of aviation training 
has been much in the limelight 
within recent weeks because of the 
announcement of programs for the train- 
ing of 20,000 pilots in universities and 
colleges, and the training of 20,000 avia- 
tion mechanics. Plans have already been 
laid, under the supervision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, for the training 
of pilots through a number of universities 
and colleges where aeronautics already 
has a place in the curriculum. 

Arrangements call for regularly en- 
rolled students to receive at least fifty 
hours of solo flight with adequate addi- 
tional training in related subjects re- 
quired for pilot licenses. The pilots 
chosen for instructional purposes either 
will have had training for teaching or 
will be given this instruction. 

While the discussion has been going 
on regarding this huge aviation program, 
attention has been drawn to the work 
which has been carried on during the 
years through both public and private 
schools of aviation. Immediately after 
the war, there sprang up throughout the 
country a large number of private 
schools mainly for the purpose of teach- 
ing persons how to fly. Then it became 
evident that not only should there be 
fliers but that others needed training for 
the mechanical work necessary in build- 
ing, servicing, and repairing aircraft. 
Short courses were set up to satisfy these 
needs. 

About ten or twelve years ago, the 
public schools began the training of avia- 
tion mechanics. The teachers of auto- 
mobile mechanics occasionally secured 
aircraft engines and obsolete planes to 


supplement their automobile training 
facilities. After a while, it became evi- 
dent to the industry and to others that 
automobile mechanics and aircraft me- 
chanics were radically different. For 
this reason, the public schools set up 
classes, the sole purpose of which was to 
train for the aviation trade. 

The Industrial Education Staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was urged to render assistance to school 
officials in planning for and conducting 
courses for aviation mechanics. A brief 
sample analysis of the work of both air- 
craft engine mechanics and airplane me- 
chanics was prepared and distributed. 
Later this material was published in a 
45-page bulletin. Increasing need for 
assistance, however, demanded a fuller 
treatment of the subject and conse- 
quently “Vocational Training for Avia- 
tion Mechanics,” a 286-page bulletin, 
was printed. 

Figures sent in to the Office of Educa- 
tion in the last annual reports from the 
states indicate how far aviation training 
has progressed. Exact figures are not 
possible because some states failed to in- 
clude important details, while others 
may have duplicated statistics by in- 
cluding the same individuals in enroll- 
ments from more than one class. How- 
ever, statistics seem to show that about 
7,000 individuals are at present under 
training in federally aided aviation 
classes throughout the country. Less 
than one-quarter of the enrollment is in 
day trade preparatory classes, while 
figures show that there has been a large 
growth of enrollment in evening trade 
extension classes. The enrollments given 
are as follows: 
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1,682 in all day preparatory classes. 
3,242 in part-time trade extension classes. 
1,653 in evening trade extension classes. 


Of special significance is the enrollment 
for part-time trade extension work. 

To list the locations of these schools is 
impossible here because it would include 
fifty-two schools from Boston to San 
Diego and from Miami to Pocatello. 
The range of subjects covers every phase 
of aircraft work. A typical local pro- 
gram has the following subjects listed: 


Blue Print Reading 
Shop Sketching Aircraft Engines 
Drafting Aircraft Instruments 
Machine Shop Practice Airplane Repair 
Welding Aircraft Woodwork 
Sheet Metal Layout Related Mathematics 


Sheet Metal Work 


One encouraging feature about most 
of the federally aided programs lies in 
the fact that thought was given to the 
need of training before setting up the 
work. A careful consideration of the 
subject in some localities discouraged 
training because of lack of apparent 
need. It may be true that additional 
programs might have been established in 
locations where there was a real need 
but circumstances prevented action’ The 
high percentage of placement indicates 
in most cases the wisdom exercised by 
those who were originally responsible 
for the programs or by those who made 
contacts leading to employment for 
trained individuals. 

Last year a principal in charge of one 
of the largest programs had complete 
records showing that within one month 
after graduation every graduate was 
placed in the aircraft industry with the 
exception of one, who had taken the 
course because of his father’s interest in 
aircraft instruments, which he hoped to 
manufacture as a part of his business in 
instruments. 

The Office of Education has main- 
tained close contacts with the nation’s 


aviation training programs, and the per- 
sonnel of the office has been called upon 
in an advisory capacity to confer in 
many instances with those contemplat- 
ing either the establishing of aviation 
training programs or the improvement 
of those already in operation. A number 
of pertinent studies have been conducted, 
including those reported in “Aviation in 
Public Schools.” 

The program at the Burgard Voca- 
tional High School, Buffalo, New York, 
is perhaps one of the oldest and most 
complete programs of aviation in exist- 
ence conducted under federal aid. This 
school has kept pace with the aviation 
industry in respect to equipment, course 
of study, and practical work. 

The training program at Wahpeton, 
North Dakota, has been carried on in a 
most successful way for years in a lo- 
cality that seems of itself to offer little 
inducement for such work. 

Within the last few years, the New 
York City aviation program has been 
centered largely in the Manhattan School 
of Aviation Trades. This school is in 
the midst of an extensive expansion pro- 
gram which will result in the building 
of a new school more adequately fitted 
for aircraft work and the development of 
a training base at or adjacent to the 
North Beach Airport. New York is hop- 
ing to make this the outstanding aviation 
mechanics center of the United States. 

The State Trade School at Putnam, 
Connecticut, has a fine program of avia- 
tion training in which the principles of 
machine shop practice are given as a 
basis. 

A few years ago, the aircraft industry 
in Los Angeles was approached by the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School with the 
offer of assistance in training if neces- 
sary. In consequence of several confer- 
ences, arrangements were made for defi- 
nite courses in aircraft drafting to fill 
specific needs in the Los Angeles area. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Newspaper Man Looks at 


Vocational Education 


RALPH 


WOULD like to begin this talk with 

a quotation from the late Henry 

W. Grady, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and one of the greatest 
men the South or this nation has pro- 
duced. He was speaking in 1889 for the 
Bay State Club in Boston and he said: 


“T attended a funeral once in Pickens 
County in my state. A funeral is not usually 
a cheerful object to me unless I could select 
the subject. This funeral was peculiarly sad. 
It was a poor ‘one gallus’ fellow whose breeches 
struck him under the armpits and hit him at 
the other end about the knee. He didn’t 
believe in decollete clothes. They buried him 
in the midst of a marble quarry: they cut 
through solid marble to make his grave; and 
yet a little tombstone they put above him was 
from Vermont. They buried him in the heart 
of a pine forest, and yet the pine coffin was 
imported from Cincinnati; they buried him 
within touch of an iron mine, and yet the 
nails in his coffin and the iron in the shovel 
that dug his grave were imported from Pitts- 
burgh. They buried him by the side of the 
best sheep-grazing country on the earth, and 
yet the wool in the coffin bands and the coffin 
bands themselves were brought from the 
North. The South didn’t furnish a thing on 
earth for that funeral but the corpse and the 
hole in the ground. There they put him away 
and the clods rattled down on his coffin, and 
they buried him in a New York coat and a 
Bostor. pair of shoes and a pair of breeches 
from Chicago and a shirt from Cincinnati, 
leaving him nothing to carry into the next 
world with him to remind him of the country 
in which he lived, and for which he fought 
for four years, but the chill of blood in his 
veins and the marrow in his bones.” 


We have improved on that. When 
Grady spoke the South was just emerg- 
ing from the shadow of a conquering 
army. We have improved, but not 
enough. 

Our mountains still are stored with 
untapped treasure and wealth. Our 


MeGILL 


forests, some of them still primeval, are 
vast and wide. Of the three essential 
items of industry, cotton, iron, and 
wood, the South has easily control. 

Yet today the President of the United 
States declares the South to be the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem. It is. 
No right thinking person would deny it. 
By every yardstick by which economic 
success is measured, the South, as a see- 
tion, is the No. 1 economic problem. 

We are rich in opportunity and in ma- 
terials. There are 193,000,000 acres of 
forests in the eleven essentially southern 
states. The South furnishes all the naval 
stores, turpentine and rosin. The pulp 
and paper mills of the South furnish a 
large percentage of the kraft paper pro- 
duced in the United States. The best cot- 
ton staple is produced in the South. One- 
fifth of the coal consumed in the country 
comes from the mines of the South. 
Two-thirds of the crude oil and natural 
gas comes from the soil of the South. 
One-tenth of all the iron ore is mined 
in the South. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the electric power of America is pro- 
duced in the South. There are mines of 
phosphate, sulphur, tale and silica, and 
great crops of foods. That is but a part 
of the story. 

The South has come to see today that 
the industrialists of the North control 
the economics of America. It has come 
to see today what freight rates and tariffs 
have meant. We have sent our products 
north and bought back the manufac- 
tured article, losing the profits and gain- 
ing no wages to be spent in the South. 

There is not the slightest doubt but 
that the South is to be the great devel- 
opment of the future. Meanwhile the 
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South waits for leadership, for the re- 
moval of discriminatory freight rates, 
and for those who will rescue the land 
from those who are letting it die. 

Not long ago I stood with the owner 
of a great south Georgia farm. We were 
in his bottom lands and came to the 
river. It, as do all other streams in the 
South, runs red. 

“Look at the farms going by,” he said. 

I speak to you of the South, but more 
particularly of my own state, Georgia. 
It has suffered more from farm erosion 
than any other state in the Union. 
Erosion, of course, is not entirely a prob- 
lem of the South, but the problem is 
most severe with us. 

It staggers the imagination to read 
that as many acres of top soil as are con- 
tained in a tract of land as large as 
South Carolina have been washed into 
the rivers and the sea and that an area 
as large as Oklahoma and Alabama is 
badly damaged. 

The one-crop system, lack of educa- 
tion, and the system of tariffs and 
freight rates imposed by an industrial 
North have been partners of ruin in the 
South. It is an old story, none the less 
tragic because of its age. Education, or 
rather lack of it, explains most of the 
ills. It explains lack of intelligent con- 
sideration of problems, Jack of initia- 
tive. It explains why in some southern 
states the percentage of farm tenants 
and share croppers makes up about 70 
per cent of the rural population. 

Georgia will serve as an illustration. 
In Georgia a charter for a state univer- 
sity was one of the first measures con- 
sidered. Georgia was the initial state 
to charter such a university. Public 
education was of primary importance. 
After the War between the States, to 
speak in the vernacular, public education 
declined. 

Not more than thirty years ago there 
were in Georgia no more than a half a 
dozen accredited high schools. The 


pupils attending those schools showed a 
percentage of more than 90 entering col- 
lege. In plain words, the plain people 
were not getting an education. There 
was no practical education. There was 
training for college, and that was all. 

A similar situation existed all over the 
South. Today the generation which was 
of high school age thirty years ago in- 
cludes many illiterates who fall for 
demagogues, who do not comprehend soil 
or forest conservation, who let the farms 
run into the rivers and into the sea, los- 
ing their land, slipping from the tenant 
class to the cropper class or worse, from 
the owner class to one of the other divi- 
sions. 

I am firmly convinced that in the 
hands of you people here rests the solu- 
tion. I believe in vocational education. 
I do not mean to say we do not need the 
usual schools which prepare for college 
because, of course, we do. But I do be- 
lieve, most emphatically, that the time 
has come when there must be a looking 
at the future in the business of educa- 
tion. There seems to be no real need 
why mathematics should be taught only 
as if each pupil were to become a mathe- 
matics teacher, why English should be 
taught only as if the student were plan- 
ning to become a teacher of English. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
a boy with a talent for mechanics, and 
who comparatively early must obtain a 
job, should be able to receive only a 
classical preparation for college. There 
seems to be no good reason why the boy 
who wants to become a farmer should 
find in his high schools only the classical 
preparation for college. 

Only a small percentage of high school 
students go on to college. I am not so 
sure that is to be regretted. Most any 
college president today will tell you that 
a good percentage of his students have 
no real business in college, get little from 
it, and are benefited little, if any. 

In our city schools of Atlanta a sur- 
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vey showed that some thousand or 
more graduates of last year. still were 
without a job. They move in a vicious 
circle. They go to ask for a job and are 
asked if they have any experience. To 
obtain experience they must obtain a 
job, and so there they are. 

I cannot see any other answer except 
vocational education, and especially do 
I not see any other answer to the prob- 
lems of our agrarian and_ industrial 
South except through vocational educa- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the educational 
circles of this country today have a sort 
of wishful thinking that we ought to do 
something along practical educational 
lines. Recently I spent some months in 
Denmark and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. I find among educators a sort of 
wishful thinking that we ought somehow 
to adopt the Danish folk schools to 
America and thereby do something 
about adult education and something 
about restoring community life in rural 
America. 

I believe the development of voca- 
tional agricultural education in our pub- 
lie schools is the American answer to 
that wish. Most of the differences be- 
tween the two systems are the necessary 
differences between one people and an- 
other, between an old civilization and a 
new. 

In the South our rural life has suffered 
from the one-crop system; our farmers 
do intensive work part of the year and 
are idle during the rest. We definitely 
have placed the emphasis on a dollar 
economy when we know very well that 
all economics may not be expressed by 
dollars and cents. 

I have seen in Colquitt County in my 
own state some of the things which voca- 
tional education has done for the county. 
I have seen the graduates of the voca- 
tional high school produce fine pigs and 
cattle on the same farm and at the same 
time the father was producing an in- 


ferior grade. I have seen them organize 
and develop a very fine community and 
& progressive way of doing. 

We have placed so much emphasis on 
the dollar economy that we have ignored 
the woman’s part. A balanced agricul- 
tural life leads to a balanced home life 
when the woman is trained to do her 
part. The vocational schools do this. 

I think, probably in all the panaceas 
that have been offered to solve agricul- 
tural problems, we have lost sight of the 
fact that successful living does not de- 
pend upon doing a few things magnifi- 
cently, but the sum total of many small 
things intelligently done. 

It ought to be obvious to anyone, re- 
gardless of political belief or affiliation, 
that the economic gains in this country 
must be won on the social frontiers of 
the under-privileged and that the great 
gains of the future must be made, not 
through the man who already has, but 
in giving the man who has not the abil- 
ity to have. 

The solutions are not political. In the 
end they must be educational. The 
agencies created by government, by 
polities, in the end must go through the 
educational channels to make the indi- 
vidual able to retain and use what the 
agencies supply him. 

We have seen, in the South, farmers 
who had their land terraced for them and 
we have seen them let the terraces dis- 
appear because they didn’t understand 
how to keep them, or why it was neces- 
sary. We have seen, in the South, brood 
stock, supplied by helpful agencies, 
slaughtered along with the rest of the 
animals because those receiving them 
had no comprehension of what they 
meant. We have seen our tenants and 
croppers abuse the land and the pitiful 
homes in which most of them live. They 
are in the grip of a system, but educa- 
tion would, more than any other one 
factor, solve these problems. 

The beauty about the home or a 


a 
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wholesome family life comes through in- 
telligent. use of available facilities rather 
than a vain, anxious striving for things 
which are beyond the ability of the fam- 
ily to have. The home economies teach- 
ers of the nation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, are unsung heroines. I have seen 
them in my state, with the aid of voca- 
tional teachers, transform entire homes 
and yards into attractive places in which 
to live. I have seen them create morale 
and character as well as improve 
kitchens and diets. 

It is a very plain fact that the national 
problems are solved or made worse by 
the homes of the people. I think it is a 
truism that the success of the individual 
in his chosen calling universally depends 
upon the success of his “women-folks” in 
managing the home. 

I have seen the development of almost 
three hundred cooperative community 
canneries in Georgia operated by teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture. They have 
done and are doing much to improve diet 
and remove pellagra as an unnecessary 
disease. I have seen the Future Farm- 
ers of America produce fine pigs and cat- 
tle, and I know that Georgia, which 
imports about $40,000,000 in meat prod- 
ucts each year, will, within a few years, 
materially reduce this figure. 

I have heard it said that we will 
create a race of subsistence peasants but 
I can tell you now that the European 
peasant lives well compared with the 
average tenant farmer on a wheat or cot- 
ton farm. 

I believe the vocational educational 
system is showing the general system 
how to go about this problem. I know 
many school people are thinking ab- 
stractly on the subject, and, as I said 
before, I am convinced that the voca- 


tional schools, with their practical, con- 
crete application of what they teach, are 
the answer to a large part of the prob- 
lem. I am not critical of the other, but 
I do think there ought to be a very gen- 
erous, free cooperation between the two 
systems. 

The South is, let me say again, the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem, but 
also, most definitely and positively, the 
nation’s economic opportunity No. 1. It 
can become a great market for the re- 
mainder of the nation. 

All over the South there is evidence of 
an awakening. I think we may as well 
admit that all the old one-crop farmers, 
the tenant and share croppers who have 
passed mature age are pretty much 
“water over the dam.” The new gen- 
eration that is already on the farms, al- 
ready settled in farming as a profession, 
is coming along. They will know mar- 
kets, intelligent farming, and coopera- 
tive effort. 

The next legislation ought to be that 
which will permit the young vocational 
and college of agriculture school grad- 
uate to buy 1 farm, a little stock and 
machinery. He is the real hope, not the 
man who already has started down hill. 

Today education is making itself felt 
in the rural sections. More people are 
thinking, talking, working for a solution. 
The South is bewildered, puzzled, but 
awakening. 

Today at least there is hope. The 
South is not singing “Dixie” and throw- 
ing a black felt hat into the air. The 
giant is stirring, but the bonds still hold. 

Economie problem No. 1? Yes. But 
also a great market, a great economic 
opportunity and hope, and I believe that 
you people and vocational education are 
going to set us free. 











Editorials 


ROBABLY 

at no time 

in the his- 
tory of the world 
has there been 
more thought 
given to the 
meaning of de- 
mocracy than is 
being given to- 
day. Our country 
is committed to 
the ideals of de- 
mocracy; there- 
fore, we in edu- 
cation should 
endeavor to evaluate our educational 
program to see how effectively it is con- 
tributing to well-being in. a democratic 
society. 

We need to consider carefully the part 
education is contributing and the part 
it can contribute toward making democ- 
racy an assured possession. Neither de- 
mocracy nor real education can exist 
unless the individual occupies a position 
of primacy. An expanded program of 
occupational or vocational education as 
an integral part of the program of edu- 
cation in America is necessary if equal- 
ity of opportunity is to be provided for 
every citizen. Vocational efficiency is 
essential in the maintenance of economic 
security for each individual and for the 
stability of the nation. Society holds 
education responsible for increasing self- 
realization, effective human _ relation- 
ships, greater economic efficiency, and 
increased ability and willingness to 
shoulder civic responsibilities. There 
need be no conflict between so-called 
general education and vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational education is one phase 
of the larger program of education. 

Those who direct our educational pro- 


R. H. WOODS 


grams should realize that one’s vocation 
is his central purpose in life and that 
efficiency in activities other than voca- 
tional activities depends to a great ex- 
tent upon efficiency in the vocation. In 
striving to carry out the larger respon- 
sibilities of education, situations and op- 
portunities must be provided that will 
enable the individual to choose an occu- 
pation, be trained for it, placed in it, 
continue his training while working, and 
be re-trained as technological changes 
and occupational adjustments demand 
such training. Business, industry, labor 
leaders, and farm organizations in this 
country are committed to and are lend- 
ing their every effort toward the full 
fruition of such a program of education. 

We in vocational education pledge 
ourselves to cooperate with business, in- 
dustry, labor, farm organizations, and 
general educators to the end that voca- 
tional training in this country may pro- 
mote the democratic ideal. We believe 
that the pattern on which vocational 
education has been built is sound. Out- 
side of the professions, workers may be 
naturally divided into four groups; 
namely, agriculture, homemaking, trades 
and distributive occupations. Therefore, 
it is not only wise but imperative that 
the vocational education program con- 
tinue to develop in harmony with this 
pattern. Each of these four services as 
a part of the total service of the U. 8. 
Office of Education should be expanded 
so that the states may be adequately 
served in making the expanded program 
of vocational education more effective. 


R. H. W. 


* * * 
IT IS customary for every business and 


every organization at a certain period 
of the year, to take stock of its assets 
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and liabilities, its accomplishments and 
outstanding difficulties. The American 
Vocational Association may well take 
stock of its accomplishments and _ be- 
come cognizant of some of its difficul- 
ties and problems. 

During the past year much progress 
has been made in understanding each 
other and in being understood by other 
people. A large share of the credit for 
this achievement goes to the past presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Thomas H. Quigley. Elbert 
Hubbard once said that sympathy, wis- 
dom, and poise seem to be the three 
ingredients most needed in forming the 
master man. Few men, if any, whom I 
have ever known, have possessed these 
three qualities to a greater degree than 
Tom Quigley. He has certainly dis- 
played the qualities of sympathy, wis- 
dom and poise in directing the affairs of 
the American Vocational Association. 

I treasure the honor conferred upon 
me in being selected president of the 
American Vocational Association, but I 
shudder at the responsibility that is 
mine, for the Association must continue 
to grow toward the ideal visualized by 
its founders. With the counsel of the 
past president, other members of the 
Executive Committee, and the member- 
ship at large, I trust that the work of 
the Association can be carried on effec- 
tively. 

Our good friend Arthur Getman, pres- 
ident during 1937, who retired from the 
Executive Committee in December, will 
continue to guide the Association’s re- 
search program. All of us are aware of 
the distinct contribution made to the 
cause of vocational education by the re- 
search program carried on by the A.V.A. 
for the past two years, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Getman. With the support 
of the Executive Committee and all the 
members, I am sure that a still greater 
program may be developed. 


Much commendation is due the mem- 
bership committee and the officers of 
the various state associations for their 
untiring efforts in stimulating an in- 
creased membership in the American 
Vocational Association. 

May we all work to make 1939 the 
greatest year in the history of vocational 
education. 


n. B. W. 


St. Louis and the A.V.A. 


NOW that the St. Louis Convention has 
passed into the annals of our society, and 
I am the Retiring, and will shortly be a 
retired, President, our Editor-in-Chief 
has asked me to formulate in words out 
of long membership in the Association 
and on the executive Committee, and 
particularly out of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, what it is we have in the A.V.A. 

The American Vocational Association 
meets only for a few days once a year. 
The final authority on all matters is the 
relatively large House of Delegates 
meeting at most for a few hours in a 
year. Although we are proud of our 
consistent’ growth, as national associa- 
tions go, we are only a little handful of 
people. But even long before the time 
of most of us, when the membership in 
our Association was only a mere frac- 
tion of what it is now, our Association 
was a vital professional agency in the 
reorientation of American education to- 
ward putting the power of skill and tech- 
nology into the hands of the sons and 
daughters of toil. It is interesting to 
me to analyze whence comes such pro- 
fessional effectiveness. 

Mr. Googe pointed out in his St. Louis 
speech that the very nature of our orig- 
inal purpose initiated vocational educa- 
tion as a protest movement on behalf of 
those who have it not and need it most. 
This very impulse of their objective has 
given vocational educators the habit of 
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“divine discontent” with their own at- 
tainment of their own objective and with 
their own instruments, including the 
American Vocational Association. Thus 
we have in our Association over the years 
an enduring consistency of policy, for it 
is a consistency as ageless as the urge 
for democracy itself, and identical with 
it. How many organizations that you 
know of have remained for a generation 
as consistent, self-critical, and demo- 
cratic as ours? 

Democracy and consistency are fur- 
ther assured by the placing of the execu- 
tive functions of the Association, not in 
an individual, but in an Executive Com- 
mittee of eleven members, representa- 
tively composed, partially changing 
every year at the will of our members, 
completely changing only over a long 
period of years, with the President of the 
Association merely its presiding officer. 

This consistency of devotion to our 
objective seems to have schooled into 
the members of the Association an im- 
personal objectivity of attitude before 
which selfishness and self-seeking melt 
away. It is seldom a question of who 
deserves, but of who best can serve. It 
seems to be the general testimony of our 
members that these professional ethics 
have given to the personal contacts 
within the Association a charm possessed 
by few other relationships. 

An atmosphere of such impersonal pro- 
fessional ethics brings out the best and 
biggest in people. In the House of Dele- 
gates, in the Executive Committee, in 
the Nominating Committee, in the 
twenty-odd committees through which 
the Association and the Executive Com- 
mittee do so much of their work, on 
points on which in ordinary bodies seri- 
ous difference would have occurred, it 
has been characteristic of each of our 
members to constitute himself an inter- 
preter of the other’s point of view as well 
as the proponent of his own. The result 


has been the remarkable and character- 
istic final unanimity of opinion and ac- 
tion of the A. V. A. 

The general comment of members of 
the Executive Committee has been that 
the long hours of work together from 
early morning till late at night, the en- 
thusiasm to conquer fatigue, the making 
and taking of criticism as objective, the 
grace to take it on the chin without com- 
ment, the ready sacrifice of cherished 
notions, all inspire in the officers elected 
to this committee by the House of Dele- 
gates an abiding confidence in what it is 
we have in the A. V. A. 

And no greater justification of this 
confidence could be asked than the offi- 
cers elected by the House of Delegates 
at St. Louis. No stronger slate, in my 
opinion, has ever been brought in than 
that by the Nominating Committee at 
St. Louis. To Ralph Woods the Asso- 
ciation pledges the same unstinting sup- 
port in all his endeavors that it has 
always given to its presidents. 

And no more convincing evidence of 
confidence could be asked than the con- 
sistent willingness of the House of Dele- 
gates to accept the reports of the nomi- 
nating committees and to allow the 
Executive Committee to operate the af- 
fairs of the Association with such mani- 
fest approval and such a minimum of 
adverse criticism. 

During and since the St. Louis Con- 
vention there has literally poured in 
from our members all manner of kind 
expressions about the convention pro- 
grams developed at such labor by the 
various program committees; the par- 
ticipants and their contributions; the 
hospitality, entertainment and physical 
arrangements by our delightful hosts in 
St. Louis; and the work of the many 
local committees so exceedingly well ex- 
ecuted. In our Association there is a 
degree of appreciation of effort that mul- 

(Continued on page 31) 








Labor Looks Ahead in Voeational 
Education 


GEORGE 


T WOULD be carrying coals to New- 
I castle for me in the presence of this 
audience to trace the historic bond 
between the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation which I have the honor to ad- 
dress this evening and the American 
Federation of Labor, which it is my 
privilege to represent at all times. As I 
become better acquainted with the voca- 
tional education movement, I am de- 
lighted to discover the increasing evi- 
dence that you, too, in common with the 
American Federation of Labor, treasure 
the traditional bond between labor and 
vocational education. To me, as it must 
be to you, who know it so well, the story 
of the almost lifelong fight of Samuel 
Gompers and Arthur Holder for national 
aid to vocational education, and demo- 
cratically controlled by representatives 
of those most affected by its operation, 
is one of the most appealing chapters, 
often sentimental, and rising in places 
to the beautiful, in the history of labor’s 
relations to education. As I speak to 
you tonight, in part I am trying te say 
what I imagine Samuel Gompers would 
say of vocational education as today he 
would view it in the light of the abiding 
principles he enunciated twenty-four 
years ago in his address before this as- 
sociation then in convention at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. And as I speak, I am 
also trying to convey to you the thoughts 
of Mr. William Green, my chief, as he, 
too, from the point of view of those eter- 
nal principles, looks into the years ahead 
and visualizes the mission of vocational 
education to those who labor. 
Labor swells with pride when it thinks 
of the growth in twenty years of voca- 
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tional education to an enrollment of 
2,000,000, and tries to visualize the far- 
reaching consequences of greatly mul- 
tiplying enrollment upon the coming 
generation of America’s laboring people 
as they attack the problems of their 
livings with the constantly increasing 
skill and keener intelligence put into 
their possession by vocational education. 
Indeed it is because labor, more than any 
other group in society, recognizes the 
power of the vocational education in- 
strumentality and consequently the so- 
cial loss if it is vitiated, and its power 
for evil if misdirected, that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has at times 
been vocational education’s severe critic. 
When we believe so thoroughly in the 
right kind of public vocational educa- 
tion and pray so fervently, and work so 
diligently for it, can you blame us if we 
fight so vehemently to prevent its per- 
version to private or undemocratic ends, 
or its degeneration into scholastic in- 
effectiveness? 

Any fair-minded representative of 
labor would hasten to add at this point 
that, in comparison to the great total of 
vocational education accomplishments 
in this country, instances of perversion 
are rare, and that when they have oc- 
curred it has sometimes been because of 
a well-intentioned but short-sighted ef- 
fort to benefit the unfortunate; some- 
times at the depths of the depression, 
because of overburdened supervision and 
sometimes because of plain laziness. 

It would be a pleasure to me, could I 
truthfully do so, to minimize the danger 
of degeneration of vocational education 
into scholastic ineffectiveness, Labor 
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knows, as well as you know and as well 
as the employer knows, the tremendous 
and constant pressure of the general 
educational systems upon the vocational 
administrative, supervisory and teaching 
staffs to allow vocational education 
funds and effort to be used for purposes 
other than occupational adjustment of 
the youths and adults who need it. 
Vocational education came in as a protest 
movement against the ponderous and 
self-sufficient lethargy of the general 
school system and because the general 
school systems refused to try to solve 
the educational problems of the economic 
underdog. Labor says to you vocational 
education administrators, supervisors 
and teachers, whenever vocational edu- 
cation relaxes one bit in its effort to 
raise by education the means by which 
the underdog earns his daily bread, you 
fail the purpose for which you were cre- 
ated and you violate the trust of labor. 

Among the many things of which I 
have been accused by employers, no em- 
ployer ever accused me of assuming to 
speak in his behalf. But I do say that 
the employer must have a voice in the 
direction of vocational education, and if 
in my battles with employers I am able 
to interpret their point of view, the repu- 
table employers’ reaction to vocational 
education is the same as that of labor. 
Indeed, proper and adequate vocational 
education is one of the few issues in 
American labor relations in which labor 
and employers always have been and 
can be proud to battle shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Again parenthetically, I know there 
are other parties at interest in a com- 
plete program of vocational education 
besides labor and the employer. Labor 
says to you ladies working in the field of 
homemaking education, we know that 
whatever youths and adults may do in 
the workaday world for good or for evil 
starts in the life of the home and in train- 


ing for the life of the home. And labor 
says to you men under whose guidance 
upwards of half a million farm youths 
and adults are in training for a more in- 
telligent farm life that it realizes farm- 
ing is the principal basis of economic life 
and that every governmental measure 
for its relief can be made effective only 
through the agency of vocational agricul- 
tural education. 

Never have I spoken more seriously to 
any group than when I say to you that 
with the great accomplishments of voca- 
tional education to give us assurance, 
with many of the mistakes in its admin- 
istration now being corrected, labor 
faces the future of vocational education 
in the determination and confidence that 
you and we henceforth, as of old, shall 
fight side by side in America democ- 
racy’s war on the underprivileged that 
comes of occupational ignorance and in- 
eptitude. 

It is not my intention to leave the im- 
pression that labor’s educational inter- 
ests are confined to the vocational. “The 
proud claim of the labor movement is 
that we were instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of our public school policy and 
that we have a continuing responsibility 
for the development and betterment of 
educational opportunities for all.” 

But labor’s broad educational inter- 
ests have a way of growing out of labor’s 
interest in better training for the occu- 
pations by which it makes its living 
Indeed, as you so well know, the creation 
of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Vocational Education, which was ex- 
panded into the Advisory Committee on 
Education, grew out of organized labor’s 
protest against misdirection and abuses 
in vocational education. As it was im- 
possible to make recommendations for 
vocational education without at the same 
time considering what the national edu- 
cation plan should be, additional scope 
was given the President’s Committee. 
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The basic recommendation of this com- 
mittee is federal grants-in-aid for edu- 
cation. With the wide variation in aver- 
age incomes for the citizens of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California 
from those prevailing in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas, it is impossible 
to provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all so long as these low income 
states must depend upon their own re- 
sources. Labor knows also that labor 
standards are depressed in these low in- 
come areas because many boys and girls 
are not given the education that would 
make them more resourceful and alert 
to opportunities for betterment. The 
key to raising all standards in these eco- 
nomicaliy depressed areas is to provide 
them with the same educational oppor- 
tunities existing in the wealthier com- 
munities. The result will be to raise 
economic as well as social standards. 

These recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee were incorpo- 
rated in the substitute Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill, with which all of you educators are 
familiar. May I quote from the report 
of the Committee on Education unani- 
mously adopted October 13, by the 
Houston Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“The American Federation of Labor ap- 
proved the general purposes of the measure 
and drafted amendments to those sections of 
the bill dealing with vocational education 
which we hope to have incorporated. We be- 
lieve further that control of the allocation of 
these federal grants should follow the tradi- 
tional democratic principles, inseparable from 
our public school system. Decisions on policies 
should be in the hands of representative agen- 


cies. Citizens should decide fundamental 
policies through their representatives.” 


Coming to the manner in which the 
Harrison - Fletcher substitute measure 
was handled in Congress, I continue to 
quote the report unanimously adopted at 
our Houston Convention. 


“Your Committee is informed that the sub- 
stitute measure providing for federal grants- 


in-aid of upwards of two hundred million dol- 
lars was reported out by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education without a public 
hearing. In the judgment of your committee 
and irrespective of the merits of the measure, 
we regard this as a dangerous precedent which 
is not compatible with democratic procedure.” 


And then, coming to the specific rec- 
ommendations as to amendments to the 
substitute Harrison-Fletcher measure, 
the American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously adopted the following: 


“We commend therefore the principles as 
set forth in the substitute measure for the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill, only on condition that 
the amendments recommended by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are embodied in the 
new measure. These amendments provide 
for the following: 

“1, An Advisory Citizen’s Committee on 
Education to assist the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the formulation of policies and the 
allocation of funds to the various states; 

“2. A Federal Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education with necessary sub-commit- 
tees, to formulate standards to be maintained 
in vocational education in addition to safe- 
guards of existing laws on vocational educa- 
tion. This committee which the Federation 
proposes should consist of representatives of 
labor, vocational education, and employers, 
nominated by the organization of the group 
represented ; 

“3. Maintenance of the protective provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts 
together with the standards recommended by 
the Advisory Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation and other minimum standards fixed by 
federal agency as a condition for federal grants 
for vocational education; 

“4. For the administration of vocational 
education, committees similar to the Federal 
Advisory Committee, and similarly constituted 
shall function for all states and localities.” 


Ladies and gentlemen in vocational 
education, this means that the American 
Federation of Labor rededicates itself to 
greatly increased aid for education, in- 
cluding vocational education; to demo- 
cratic control of all education by repre- 
sentative boards, federal, state and local; 
to the control of industrial education by 
representatives of labor, the employer 
and the vocational educator; and to the 
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maintenance 
George-Deen 
education! 
The American Federation of Labor 
has never been more in dead earnest than 
in its insistence upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples. May I not emphasize, with all 
the insistence that I can bring on such 
an occasion as this, that these federal 
and state representative boards for voca- 
tional education must function or the 
labor movement proposes to know why. 
How many of your states have such rep- 
resentative boards? Do the labor rep- 
resentatives really represent organized 
labor; or are they just “yes men” to the 
educators and employers? How many 
months is it since your representative 
state board met? It is up to your 
leadership in your state to get these 
boards to functioning. If you don’t, 
someone else will. We do not intend 
that such boards shall be created just as 
a pleasant gesture and then seldom 
meet. We do not intend that they shall 
only discuss and conclude what you edu- 
cators allow them to discuss and con- 
clude. We intend that they shall look 
into every detail of policy and how well 
it is being carried out. We intend that 
they shall offer frequent constructive 
criticism and advice and that their ad- 
vice shall be heeded. We intend that 
they shall be your goad when you lie 
down on your jobs, your nemesis when 
you do vocational education wrong, but 
your tower of strength in your many 
hours of need in your worthy endeavors. 
Now as public vocational education 
penetrates farther and farther into the 
details of the occupations of the people, 
more and more it will get itself involved 
in many matters that impinge vitally 
upon vocational schooling, but which 
really are not a part of it. Wages, hours, 
working conditions are vital considera- 
tions to vocational schooling; but are no 
more a part of schooling than schooling 


and 
in -vocational 


of Smith - Hughes 
standards 


which is vital to wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions is a part of them. Hence 
the American Federation of Labor has 
long insisted that where the total train- 
ing program, such as apprenticeship, in- 
volves cooperation between school and 
place of employment, the control of em- 
ployment shall be lodged in a represen- 
tative board separate and apart from the 
representative board controlling voca- 
tional education. Therefore, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor looks ahead in 
vocational education to long mutual 
helpfulness between the vocational edu- 
cation staffs and the federal and state 
apprenticeship commissions. But here, 
again, I find myself merely reiterating 
what has become an accepted principle 
of vocational education. 

And now, looking forward with labor 
into the vocational education of the most 
underprivileged of our youth, may I not 
again quote from the report unanimously 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor at Houston: 


“The consequences of the recent depression 
and consequent and recurring unemployment 
have fallen heavily upon young persons, de- 
priving them of those growth opportunities 
which should be the right of every young per- 
son and a place in the work world in which to 
earn a living—a right necessary to self-de- 
pendence. It is a serious matter when boys 
and girls are made to feel there is no place for 
them in our social system. It was to meet 
this situation that the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
were created as emergency measures. These 
camps have demonstrated their value as train- 
ing and adjustment agencies for young men. 
These emergency undertakings have shown up 
permanent needs and have developed construc- 
tive methods. 

“The President’s Advisory Committee has 
proposed that both the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the CCC Camps be merged 
under the National Youth Administration and 


placed in the U. S. Office of Education. We 
recommend that this convention endorse 
whole-heartedly the need for an adequate 


program for youth, and we further recommend 
that the Executive Council explore the feasi- 
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An Overview of the Occupational 


Adjustment Movement 
EDWIN A. LEE 


N EVERY man’s life there are high 
I points from which, as it were, one 

looks forward and backward and at 
the same time takes an overview of 
things as they are. One of these high 
points is the birth of a man’s first son. 
What unspeakable joy there is in the 
event and what planning there is for the 
future of that wee mite of wiggling, 
squalling humanity. The years pass all 
too quickly and almost without warning 
another high point is reached—the son 
that was a child in swaddling clothes is 
of age. He has become a man. Every 
man here who has celebrated with his 
son the twenty-first birthday of that 
son knows that for poignancy of emotion 
hardly any other experience of father- 
hood can match it. One of my sons has 
passed 21, another is approaching it. I 
find myself strangely moved as I re- 
member the one and anticipate the other. 
This lad who but yesterday was a strip- 
ling will tomorrow be a man with all 
that being a man means. Ahead is ma- 
turity, adulthood, with its responsibili- 
ties and its rewards, its tribulations and 
its disappointments. Ahead is accom- 
plishment and, God willing, happiness 
and contentment, and if the life be well 
lived, serenity and satisfaction as the 
years mount toward three-score and ten. 
Next to being 21 again, I would rather 
be the father of a youth of 21 than any- 
thing else I know. 

Has it entered any of your minds that 
we are approaching the 21st birthday of 
vocational education? It was January 
1, 1918, that really marked the birth of 
vocational education on a national scale 
in this country, for all but two states on 


that date embarked on their first year 
of vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Law. The seed had been sown 
the previous February, and all through 
the months that followed the child-to- 
be took form. Some there be in this 
audience who shared in that shaping, 
and some there be, too, who wondered 
what the issue would be. They need not 
have feared, for the infant was lusty 
from birth, virile and loud-voiced, and 
possessed of arms that flailed and legs 
that kicked even before the power to 
walk alone was achieved. We were 
proud parents those first days, perhaps a 
little arrogant, for our baby helped win 
the war, so we were told—the war that 
was finally lost at Munich. 

Later we watched the adolescence of 
this youth. Like all adolescents, he cost 
more money every year, and we were 
hard put to get from his rich uncle 
sufficient to support him. But he grew 
and waxed strong, gaining in power and 
self-respect. And tomorrow he will be 
21. It is time to think awhile about 
what we shall say to this stalwart youth 
on the eve of his coming of age. 

In the first place I would impress upon 
him the fact that during his lifetime 
changes of vast consequence to all youth 
have occurred. In 1918 and the years 
that immediately followed it was easy 
for youth to get work, whether trained 
for occupational proficiency or not. In 
1939 and the years to follow the pre- 
mium will be on training as never be- 
fore. In 1918 youth worked at 14 and 
16 years of age, and we fought for a few 
hours per week of part-time schooling. 
In 1939 few will work before 20 and we 
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shall fight for youth’s right to a few 
hours work per week as a part of his 
education. In 1918 the world was still 
a young man’s world. In 1938 we are 
commencing to be forced to think of the 
possibility of its becoming more and 
more an old man’s world. There are 
other changes and there will be still 
more in the years ahead. I would say 
to vocational education: 


“My son, you will have to be constantly 
studying these subtle, uncontrollable currents 
of life, to the end that you shall know, so far 
as any one can know, what the future holds 
for the work you were born to do. Only by 
study, research, experimentation, constant self- 
examination will you be able to approach the 
high hopes of those who bore you and have 
sustained you through these years of your 
coming to manhood.” 


Secondly, I would have this 21-year- 
old—I can’t find a name for him— 
realize what all young men have to 
learn, viz., that no man liveth to him- 
self alone. Like all youth, even from 
his earliest years, this child of ours has 
tried to play a lone game. We even 
have encouraged him in playing a lone 
game. It is easy to understand why. 
Even before he was born a lot of his 
relatives were in favor of abortion— 
they didn’t like his ancestry even though 
they were from the same strain if one 
went back far enough. And when he 
early manifested both independence and 
a certain pugnaciousness their fears were 
not allayed. Then, too, they didn’t like 
his crawling under automobiles, getting 
his hands dirty, smelling strong with 
honest sweat. They didn’t like his con- 
sorting with union men and common 
laborers. So we encouraged him to keep 
aloof from those who criticized him and 
held their noses when he passed. I am 
inclined to think we overdid it. A lot 
of our resentment was the action of men 
not sure of themselves. 

We no longer need concern ourselves 
about this. We know now beyond any 


question of doubt how necessary it is 
that boys and girls, men and women, be 
educated for vocational effectiveness. 
We find the program for which we have 
been standing all through these twenty- 
one years being accepted everywhere as 
absolutely essential to the progress of 
the nation. Study after study, report 
after report, made by men not primarily 
interested in vocational education con- 
firm the wisdom of that to which all of 
us here are giving the best years of our 
lives. Read “Youth Tell Their Story,” 
published by the American Youth Com- 
mission. Read the 1938 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Particularly read “Edu- 
sation for American Life,” the first re- 
port of the Regents’ Inquiry concerning 


public education in New York, and 
“Education for Work,” one of the 


separate studies of this inquiry, soon to 
be published. Listen to quotations from 
this study as reported in the New York 
Times of November 20th. 

The composite portrait of youngsters from 
academic high schools reveals a singularly re- 
sourceless and unrealistic adolescent, adrift in 
an unknown and indifferent world, with few 
adults to whom he can look for help. For 
much of this situation the report holds the 
school responsible. 

So far as getting a job, getting training for 
it or advancing in it, the school has usually 
turned him out literally with no place to go 
and no map to go by, the survey finds. 

“Pupils know little about business and in- 
dustrial life before they leave school,” it says; 
“they rarely come in contact with employers 
while they are in school, and few of them get 
vocational advice from any members of the 
school staff. They are not advised about 
future training which they might need.” 

“In their plans for the future boys and girls 
were often completely unrealistic. Unem- 
ployed or in dead-end jobs, with no chance 
of going to college, hundreds said that they 
eventually expected to enter the professions. 

“No matter what kind of community these 
young people live in, or in what occupations 
their parents engage, they want white-collar 
jobs,” the survey notes, “and are discontented 
if they find it necessary to take some other 


kind.” 
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These attitudes are unconsciously en- 
couraged by the school itself, according 
to the report, which adds: 

“Many school people do not seem to feel 
that vocational problems are any concern to 
them. Relations between schools and _ local 
industries frequently appear to be distant. The 
ultimate remedy seems to depend almost en- 
tirely upon the degree to which schools 
recognize that this is their problem and then 
act upon this premise. 

“The one exception to this melancholy pic- 
ture seems to be in the case of vocational high 
school graduates. These boys were found to 
be 82 per cent employed, well adjusted to their 
work and with good chances of advancement. 
Their median starting salary of $18.50 was 
about 30 per cent higher than of the boys from 
academic schools.” 


That is strong meat, gentlemen, but 
it was written by so-called general edu- 
cators. The time has come, aye, is long 
passed, when we can no longer condone 
the aloofness which has too frequently 
characterized us. This job of training for 
occupational competency is so big that 
it requires the best brains of all of us, 
general educator and vocational educa- 
tor, college professor and trade school 
teacher, all working together toward the 
one educational objective which touches 
everyone high or low, wise or unlearned, 
normal or handicapped—training for 
vocational effectiveness. I would not 
have vocational education enter upon its 
maturity without full realization of the 
necessity for this cooperative attack. 
No educator liveth to himself alone. 

Just as no educator liveth to himself 
alone so no education liveth to itself 
alone. Important as is education for 
vocational effectiveness, it is not the 
whole of education. We have often 
acted and orated as if we thought it 
were. And with the flailing arms and 
kicking legs which were mentioned 
earlier some of us have assaulted other 
types of education. I am not arguing 
whether or not we were justified in so 
doing—perhaps in some cases we were. 
What I am suggesting is that much of 


it, as is most adolescent striking out, 
was the working of what the psychiatrist 
salls a defense mechanism. We were 
fighting back, again because we were 
not sure of ourselves. With maturity 
will come increasingly the realization on 
our part that it is not enough that a man 
shall be trained to high vocational 
efficiency. I have leaned on the Bible 
already in this discussion; let me lean 
again. No truer statement can be found 
in that noble book than the words, “Man 
does not live by bread alone.” Our 
critics have sometimes confounded us 
by this quotation. Why? Because it is 
unanswerable; it is eternally true. They 
have with specious logic used it to prove 
the inadequacy of vocational education; 
they have asserted, they still assert that 
such training has no place in public edu- 
cation. And we, because we cannot 
controvert the original premise, have re- 
sorted to counterattacks just as illogical. 
We can confound those who assail us by 
admitting the truth of their statement 
and then going on to the equally irre- 
futable statement, “Without bread man 
does not live at all.” The real solution 
involves recognition of the essential 
truth of both and the incompleteness of 
life without both. 

Therefore, I want no boy denied his 
heritage of beauty because he is a stu- 
dent in a vocational school. I want no 
youth to emerge from an occupational 
training program culturally illiterate. 
Above all, I want no worker in the field 
of vocational education occupying any 
longer the indefensible and highly vul- 
nerable position of decrying the fine and 
beautiful things of life to which every 
youth has a right. I would go farther 
and assert that one of the functions 
which the vocational school of the future 
will have to discharge is to build up in 
its young men and women the desire to 
know and enjoy those flowerings of the 
human spirit which are exemplified in 
painting, sculpture, literature, drama, 
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music, and architecture; to experience 
the joy which comes through the crea- 
tion and perfection of something done 
for itself alone; to feel the inexpressible 
exaltation with which the high moun- 
tains, the illimitable sea, or the mysteri- 
ous desert can flood the soul of a man. 
If not, what will the money a man earns 
by his skill and knowledge purchase be- 
yond a certain security and independ- 
ence in actuality but little higher than 
that enjoyed by a well-fed horse in a 
warm stable? 

This youth of ours must gain a 
broader, more realistic conception of the 
scope of occupational adjustment. Time 
was when we were content to take those 
who came to us, train them as well as 
we knew how, and find them jobs when 
and if we could. How they came to us, 
what happened after they left us, all too 
frequently was unknown by anyone. 

Coincident with the growth of our vo- 
cational education youth has been the 
growth of another child, vocational guid- 
ance. It is a fact that this second child 
has had gentler rearing than has the first. 
Rough and ready vocational education 
has sometimes stuck out its tongue at 
vocational guidance, frequently has 
dared it to fight, and generally has 
ignored its existence. Vocational guid- 
ance on the one hand has resented this 
attitude and on the other has not infre- 
quently given vocational education to 
understand that people from across the 
track should keep their place. All of 
which is, of course, very adolescent on 
both sides. 

Now that both are approaching man- 
hood some very interesting evidences of 
maturity are commencing to show. Each 
is beginning to recognize that the other 
has knowledge and power which ought 
to be possessed by both. Each is com- 
mencing to visualize the strength that 
would result if both would put away 
childish things and think as men. And 
why not? 


This matter of occupational adjust- 
ment is not a series of unrelated happen- 
ings in the life of youth—some voca- 
tional guidance at one time, some occu- 
pational training at another, and finding 
a job when the first two are finished. 
Rather is it a continuous process, be- 
ginning when a boy or girl first asks 
seriously about the kind of work he 
will ultimately perform and following 
through all the stages of guidance, train- 
ing, and placement even unto the third 
or fourth or ninth or tenth placement 
until it may reasonably be said that the 
boy or girl has been successfully in- 
ducted into the work for which he or she 
has been trained. This broadened concep- 
tion is the new note in vocational educa- 
tion. It is the note I would sound last 
in talking with my 21-year-old on the 
eve of his maturity, for if vocational 
education does not take to heart this 
enlarged vision of the scope of its activ- 
ity and opportunity I am _ convinced 
that, although 21 years of age, he will 
still be an adolescent. 

So, my lad, here’s to you. You’ve 
had the best upbringing we could con- 
trive for you. Sometimes you’ve been 
pretty tough. Sometimes I could have 
wished for less opposition in your ten- 
der years. Yet I’m not so sure but that 
it was best that you had to fight early. 
Some of your brothers have never had to 
fight, and they’re pretty puny. You’ve 
reached manhood strong in your faith in 
yourself, you have increasingly gained 
the respect of those around you, and my 
judgment is that those that count are 
eager to give you a chance to make good 
as a man. Keep your eye on the ball, 
study the rules of the game, remember 
that contests are won by team work, and 
put all you have into playing your posi- 


tion. Not all your games will be easy. 
Sometimes you'll lose, and perhaps 


there'll be some dirty playing on the 
other side once in a while. No matter— 
(Continued on page 22 
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Executive Committee 


Elections 


HE terms of five officers expired 
with the close of the St. Louis 


A.V.A. convention. Two of these 
were the terms of the President and the 
Treasurer, each of these officers being 
elected for a one-year term. 

The terms of three Vice-Presidents ex- 
pired at this convention, the Vice-Presi- 
dents represent- 
ing Industrial 
Arts Education, 
Commercial Edu- 
cation and Home 
Economics Edu- 
cation. The term 
of a Vice-Presi- 
dent covers three 
years. 

Dr. R. W. Sel- 
vidge retired as 
Vice - President 
representing In- 
dustrial Arts Ed- 
ucation, after a 
service of six years in that position. Mr. 
B. J. Knauss retired at the close of his 
three-year term. The term of Miss Ruth 
Freegard, Vice-President representing 
Home Economics Education, 
also expired at this conven- 
tion. 

Miss Freegard was unani- 
mously re-elected for another 
term in the same _ position. 
Miss Freegard is a graduate 
of the Harris Teachers Col- 
lege in St. Louis, and taught 
in the public schools there. 
She also taught at the lowa 
State College with the rank 
of Associate Professor. She is 
a graduate also of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and re- 





RUTH FREEGARD 





R. H. WOODS 


ceived her M.A. 
degree from 
Teachers College, 





Columbia = Uni- 

versity. ‘She is 

now State Super- 

visor of Home 

Economies Edu- 

cation in Michi- HOMER J. SMITH 
gan. 


Early in the year Mr. E. B. Matthew 
was compelled, for personal reasons, to 
retire from the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent for Agricultural Education. Fol- 
lowing his resignation, the Executive 
Committee appointed Dr. Ralph H. 
Woods of Kentucky to serve until the 
next meeting of, the House of Delegates 
at the St. Louis convention. 

At the St. Louis convention, Dr. Ralph 
H. Woods, State Director of Vocational 
Education in Kentucky, was unani- 
mously approved and elected by the 
House of Delegates for our A.V.A. Presi- 
dent for 1939. Dr. Woods is a former 
teacher of vocational agriculture, and 
high school principal. He served also as 
an instructor, and later as an Associate 
Professor of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation at the University of 
Kentucky, from which insti- 
tution he received the M.A. 
degree in education. He stud- 
ied further at Cornell Univer- 
sity in the fields of agricul- 
tural education and agricul- 


tural economics. From Cor- 
nell he received his Ph.D. 
degree. 


Mr. Thos. H. Quigley, the 
retiring President, automati- 
cally replaced Dr. A. K. Get- 
man of New York as the Past 
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President mem- 
ber of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
As Past President 
Mr. Quigley’s re- 
sponsibilities on 
the Executive 
Committee for 
the present year 
will be in the field 
of vocational 
guidance. 

Dr. Homer J. 
Smith was elected 
V ice - President 
representing the field of Industrial Arts 
Education. Dr. Smith is Professor of 
Industrial Education in the College of 
Education of the University of Minne- 
sota. His field of work at the University 
of Minnesota involves teacher training 
responsibilities in both industrial arts 
and industrial education on a vocational 
basis. Dr. Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, and studied as 
a graduate student at the University of 
Minnesota, from which institution he 
received the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
He has had experience as a teacher in 
rural schools and high schools and has 
served as Vice-Principal and Principal. 
He is the author of several books and 
bulletins. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom was elected for 
the three-year term as Vice- 
President representing the 
field of Commercial Educa- 
tion. Dr. Nystrom is Profes- 
sor of Marketing, School of 
Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and President of the 
Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association. He is also Chair- 
man of the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and is the author of sev- 
eral textbooks on retailing. 

Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, 
Director of Vocational Edu- 





PAUL H. NYSTROM 





CHARLES W. 
SYLVESTER 


cation, Baltimore, Maryland, was again 
reelected Treasurer for the present year. 
With the rapid growth of the American 
Vocational Association, it has become 
increasingly apparent that it is wise for 
us to keep an experienced person in 
the capacity of A.V.A. Treasurer. Mr. 


Sylvester has been so prompt and ac- 
curate in handling our fiscal affairs that 
the nominating committee was unani- 
mous in choosing him to continue his 
The choice of the 
promptly 


service as Treasurer. 
nominating committee 
and unanimously 
endorsed by the 
House of Dele- 
gates. 

Mr. J. B. Hob- 
dy, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational 
Education in 
Alabama, was se- 
lected to serve as 
V ice - President 
representing Ag- 
ricultural Educa- 
tion. Mr. Hobdy 


was 





has had a long : 7 
and _— successful FRED A. SMITH 


service as a 
leader in agricultural and other phases 
of vocational education. It was for this 
reason that he was chosen without op- 
position for the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent representing Agricultural 
Education. Unfortunately, 
since the convention, it has 
developed that Mr Hobdy 
feels it inadvisable for him to 
accept these responsibilities 
this year. He has been 
willing to serve the A.V.A. on 
so many. occasions, and in so 
many ways, that the Execu- 
tive Committee felt bound to 
respect his wishes and with 
reluctance late in January ac- 
cepted his resignation. 

The Executive Committee 
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then selected Mr. Fred A. Smith, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education in the state of Arkansas, to 
serve as Vice-President representing the 
field of Agricultural Education until the 
next A.V.A. convention in December. Mr. 
Smith is filling out the third year of the 
term for which Mr. E. B. Matthew of 
Arkansas was originally selected by the 
House of Delegates. The choice of Fred 
A. Smith was a happy one, because he 
has been very active in A.V.A. affairs 
on a national basis for several years. He 
has served on various committees, and 
with notable distinction as a member of 
the A.V.A. Legislative Committee. The 
interests of agricultural education will 
be adequately and vigorously promoted 
under his alert and watchful guidance. 

The Executive Committee, during its 
busy sessions at St. Louis, paused in its 
deliberations to pay a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the men who were retiring from 
membership on the Executive Commit- 
tee after a number of years of faithful 
and effective service in A.V.A. affairs. 
Our A.V.A. membership joins the Execu- 
tive Committee in an appreciation of the 
unselfish and devoted service of these 
men, R. W. Selvidge, A. K. Getman and 
B. J. Knauss. 





New Publications of National 
Occupational Conference 

The 1938 volume of the Occupational 
Index, complete with cumulative sub- 
ject, author, and title indexes. will be 
available in cloth binding in February. 
It contains 1,751 new references to litera- 
ture on 300 different occupations. The 
price is $6.50. Further information may 
be obtained from the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Occupational Adjustment 
(Continued from page 19) 


we're counting on clean, fair, intelligent 
sportsmanship from you. If you know 
enough, and work hard enough, you'll 
win all you deserve to win. That’s in 
your hands, my son. Good luck! 





Labor Looks Ahead 
(Continued from page 15) 


bility of the President’s Committee proposals 
regarding the proposed merger of these agen- 
cies. Your committee wishes to take this op- 
portunity to express the principle that all edu- 
cational opportunities provided by the govern- 
ment, whether a part of our permanent pro- 
gram or of a temporary nature, should be ad- 
ministered by the appropriate permanent gov- 
ernmental agency so that emergency or relief 
measures shall follow standards, duly deter- 
mined, and thus avoid interference with long 
time programs and objectives. Emergencies 
should not become excuses for lower educa- 
tional standards.” 


All of these are the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor; they are 
the modern principles that I believe 
Samuel Gompers, were he alive today, 
would evolve out of the everlasting basic 
principles he enunciated at your conven- 
ticn almost a quarter of a century ago. 
And these, if I read the history and phi- 
losophy of vocational education aright, 
are also your principles. We cannot dif- 
fer as long as we are following and fight- 
ing for them. If I sense the reborn 
spirit of this association, I predict you 
will follow and fight for your principles 
to the last ditch. So will the American 
Federation of Labor. Was there ever a 
time in the long fight for vocational edu- 
cation when we faced the future in closer 
unanimity and greater confidence of 
continuing victory? Let’s go! 





Vocational Education—The Hope 
of Tomorrow 


The following are excerpts from addresses given at the 
Combined Section Meeting at the A. V. A. Convention in 
St. Louis in December, 1938——Tue Eptrors. 


The Expanding Program in Vocational Agriculture 


JOHN T. WHEELER 


AM ONE who firmly believes that 

the hope of tomorrow for all phases 

of American life depends upon how 
wisely and well we plan, project, and 
develop programs of education to deal 
with the problems growing out of our 
modern vocational world. American 
vocations find themselves in a new and 
precarious position in relation to the 
welfare of the individual and the nation. 
This changed situation in regard to eco- 
nomic opportunity presents new prob- 
lems for vocational education in general 
and for vocational agriculture in par- 
ticular. 

Our farm population has been literally 
pulled in two directions by the eco- 
nomic forces of American life; it had 
been pulled to the west by the supply 
of new land, opportunity and adven- 
ture; it has been pulled to the growing 
industrial centers by the promise of 
wages, leisure time, and by the hope of 
wealth. 

During the past few years, however, 
these pulls on our farm population have 
been changed in two fundamental ways: 
first of all, the westward movement has 
been definitely stopped; secondly, the 
movement of our farm population to 
urban centers has greatly slowed down. 
For the first time, farmers and farm 
boys cannot run away from their eco- 
nomic problems by going west or by 
going to the city. It also brings new 


problems to American agriculture and 
to vocational education. 

How many American farmers face 
this new situation? This is the question 
that vocational education in agriculture 
must answer. 

It demands new programs, because in 
this situation there are problems that go 
far beyond the boundary of proficiency 
of the individual in developing skills 
and techniques in production on indi- 
vidual farms. There are problems af- 
fecting the income of individual farmers 
that are concerned with whole farming 
types (farming vocations) that must be 
understood. These problems are often 


interstate or regional in nature and 
many times international in scope. 


There are problems of internal national 
policy and problems of foreign trade 
that as surely affect the income of farm- 
ers as does the efficiency of farmers in 
carrying on their individual farm plan- 
ning and production activities. 

The present situation in which farm- 
ers find themselves demands expanded 
programs of vocational education in 
agriculture from unbiased educational 
sources. They want specific help with 
specific problems. 

In 1938 we have 7,800 men engaged 
in teaching vocational education in agri- 
culture. This is a good beginning, but it 
is far short of meeting the needs of all 
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our men and boys on the six million 
farms in this country. 

You might think, from what was said 
from the platform at the initial meeting 
of the American Vocational Association 
last night, that we have “arrived” in 
solving the problems of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. That is not the 
case! We must have a continued ex- 
pansion for years to come, and any 
movement to divert funds from the 
moneys appropriated by Congress for 
the expansion of vocational education 
should be resisted by this convention 


and by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

I am sure that no one in this conven- 
tion opposes the movement on the part 
of the Federal Government to inaugu- 
rate a nation-wide system of guidance. 
On the other hand, I am also quite sure 
that this body is not in sympathy with 
the inauguration of predatory policies 
for using Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen funds in supporting such a pro- 
gram at the expense of a continued ex- 
pansion of vocational education in agri- 
culture. 


The Significance of Homemaking Education- 
Today and Tomorrow 


EDNA P. 


pore education is in an 
unique position in that all people 
have some background for evaluating it. 

The teaching of homemaking has de- 
veloped very rapidly during a time when 
great changes have been taking place in 
home and family life in this country. 
There are wide variations in programs 
from state to state and in localities 
within states. 

Rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions have affected the home almost 
more than they have affected any other 
social unit. 

Muriel Brown ' in talking to a group 
of teachers has indicated two purposes 
of homes: “We need families and cer- 
tain kinds of family experiences for two 
reasons: (a) To meet basic needs in in- 
dividual personality development; (6) 
to train for participation in the demo- 
cratic process.” 








‘Muriel Brown, “Integrating the Child De- 
velopment and Other Family Relations Units.” 
20th Annual State Conference of Vocational 
Homemaking, Lincoln, Nebr., August 24-26, 
1938. 


AMIDON 


Ernest Osborne’ further says: “If 
children in the very earliest years have 
opportunity to take responsibility within 
the family, see choices made democrati- 
cally, and conflicts settled in a non- 
arbitrary way, if given the security and 
self-confidence that comes from emo- 
tional acceptance, their basic inclina- 
tions will be toward cooperative ways of 
living.” 

Any one or all of the activities neces- 
sary in feeding, housing, and clothing 
the family can be studied as an end in 
itself, but there is danger that such home 
economic instruction will not only fail to 
contribute to fundamental values in 
home life but will actually interfere with 
their attainment. The same activities 
may be studied in relation to such im- 
portant purposes of home life as “indi- 
vidual personality development” and 
training in “cooperative ways of living.” 
For example, in studying problems of 
housing the family, high school students 


*Ernest Osborne, “A Challenge to Family 
Education.” Parent Education, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(October, 1937), pp. 21-25. 
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and adults 
direeted 


may have their attention 
toward ways and means of 
making the house serve more adequately 
the many needs of family members of 
all ages. 

School administrators and teachers of 
homemaking, working together with 
parents and other interested school and 
community groups, can build a home- 
making program that makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to home life here in 
America, (a) if it is planned to meet the 


universal need for homemaking educa- 
tion; (b} if it is adjusted to changing 
social and economic conditions; (c) if 
organized instruction is directed toward 
the use of resources for the development 
of family members of all ages as indi- 
viduals and as members of communities. 
But only as ways and means are found 
to make effective procedures toward 
these goals will homemaking education 
be significant either today or tomorrow. 


The Place of Business Education in the Vocational 
Education Program 


ERNEST A. ZELLIOT 


g geo basis for modern business edu- 
cation grew out of a vocational 
need. As mass production began to su- 
persede hand-made goods, there came a 
new demand for skilled penmen to han- 
dle the increased volume of correspond- 
ence and records. To meet this need for 
more competent office workers, penman- 
ship schools sprang up rapidly. Soon 
bookkeeping, arithmetic and business 
law were included to broaden their offer- 
ings, thus establishing the private busi- 
ness school; stenography was added with 
the invention of the typewriter. With 
the turn of the century, popular demand 
forced the expansion of business educa- 
tion programs in the public secondary 
schools. A decade later this was fol- 
lowed by the development of business 
education on the professional level in 
the colleges and universities. 

Business education in its various 
forms serves three major needs or objec- 
tives. The first is the general education 
values afforded by some of the broader 
non-technical business subjects which 
serve the individual well, irrespective of 
his vocation, in the management of his 
personal and household business affairs 


and in giving him a better understand- 
ing of business-economic relationships. 

The second objective is the direct 
vocational. In this, business education 
has succeeded well in spots; in other in- 
stances, there has been much routine 
teaching of traditional subjects with lit- 
tle or no regard for pupil interests or 
community needs. Occupational sur- 
veys invariably show sales work at the 
top of the list of business employments 
most frequently secured by high school 
graduates; general clerical work is sec- 
ond, stenography third, and _ record- 
keeping fourth. Stenographie and book- 
keeping curricula still have a definite 
place and are not to be discarded. It is 
important, however, that greater atten- 
tion be given to the maintenance of 
other business curricula, particularly in 
the sales and the general clerical fields. 

The third objective of business educa- 
tion is to provide the type of business 
training needed by workers in agricul- 
ture, in industrial trades, and in other 
non-commere.al occupations. Operators 
of small shops and other enterprises 
more often fail because of inadequate 
records and poor business methods than 
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on account of any lack of trade skill. 
To date, business education staffs have 
sadly neglected this important field, 
with the result that teachers of agricul- 
ture, trades, and home economics have 
had to devise their own courses in man- 
agement, budget-making, and _record- 
keeping for their students as best they 
can in most instances. 

Although business education has con- 
tributed largely to vocational needs, 
strangely enough, business education is 
not always thought of as an integral 
part of the vocational education pro- 
gram as a whole. 

What are the reasons for this status? 
Perhaps one is that home economics, 
agricultural, and trade and industrial 
activities are concerned chiefly with the 
production of goods and services. Busi- 
ness, on the other hand, is concerned 
most with merchandising, finance, man- 
agement, and other facilities needed for 
the distribution of goods and services. 
As a result the forms of vocational edu- 
cation needed and the underlying phi- 
losophies differ to some extent, but close 
lines cannot be drawn as many features 
are interrelated. 

To summarize, business education is 
well established on the present basis. 
There is need for further revisions and 
expansions, however, if business educa- 


tion is to adequately meet its obligations 
and opportunities in the field of voca- 
tional education. There is also need for 
closer cooperation with other forms of 
vocational education. While methods 
and techniques are necessarily different 
in many respects, business education has 
much to learn from other fields of voca- 
tional education, particularly in requir- 
ing teachers with vocational experience 
to supplement professional training, and 
in conducting cooperative and part-time 
courses to better advantage. On the 
other hand, perhaps other kinds of voca- 
tional education may profit to some 
extent through closer association with 
business education activities. From all 
viewpoints there should be better recog- 
nition of business education in the gen- 
eral plan for vocational education; to 
this end, business education should have 
a larger share of representation on voca- 
tional boards and in vocational edu- 
cation councils. In the light of past 
relationships and _ practices, business 
teachers should not be unduly criticized 
if they are a little skeptical and do not 
fall in line, immediately and enthusiasti- 
cally, with some of the newer develop- 
ments. Patience, considerateness, and 
wise counsel should be the order of the 
day, both within and without the field 
of business education. 


The Out-of-School Youth Problems 


GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


ITH advancing years the curricula 
of our free public school system 


have been enlarged and enriched in or- 
der to attract and serve the educational 
needs of our youth. Our school system 
is receiving the support of labor, em- 
ployers, business men, farmers, profes- 
sional men, and the public at large. In- 
creasing enrollments in our public 
schools, on all levels, are evident. 


Yet, the 1930 census discloses that, of 
the 75,000,000 people in this country 
twenty-one years of age and over, 
32,000,000 never went beyond the eighth 
grade. There are 22,000,000 of our youth 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five who are out of school. Except for 
temporary relief job opportunities, there 
are several million of our out-of-school 
youth and adults unemployed. 
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On the theory that “An idle brain is 
the devil’s workshop,” unemployment 
and lack of schooling for our out-of- 
school youth have resulted in a crime 
wave unparalleled in any other country 
in the world. Crime is primarily a prob- 
lem of youth—neglected, out-of-school 
unemployed youth, many of them from 
broken homes. If we are to approach a 
practical solution of our abnormal crime 
situation, we must assure every working 
youth, who leaves the full-time school 
for any cause whatever, that there shall 
be educational opportunities, on a part- 
time basis, provided for him in connec- 
tion with his job opportunities, combin- 
ing education with labor. 

The tragedy of our present economic 
situation is not alone the number of un- 
employed people, but the increasing 
number of unemployable youth and 
adults. If we are to extricate ourselves 
from these difficulties, a permanent plan 
must be devised of combining education 
with labor, after school days are over. 
The curriculum of the part-time school 
must adapt itself to the technical, so- 
cial, and economic needs of our employed 
people and for those seeking employ- 
ment. In dealing with the out-of-school 
youth and adults we must think with the 
late Justice Oliver W. Holmes that “the 
greatest inequality would result in giv- 
ing equal treatment to unequals.” 

Of necessity, these part-time schools 
must adapt their time element and 
courses to be pursued to the convenience 
and needs of those enrolled. That is the 
reason these schools are commonly called 
“nart-time schools.” Dr. Cooley, of Mil- 
waukee, occasionally refers to the Mil- 
waukee School of Vocational and Adult 
Education as a “What-time School— 
What time have you?—Your time is our 
time.—Your needs become our curricu- 
lum.” 

Private correspondence schools have 
been and now are ever active in the en- 
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couragement of the out-of-school group 
to carry on educational courses to im- 
prove the individual in his wage-earning 
pursuits. Some of these correspondence 
schools are excellent; others mediocre. 
None of them provides the presence of 
the living inspirational teacher; most of 
them are on a private, self-supporting 
basis. The fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of our wage-earners pay for their 
educational courses indicates a definite 
demand on the part of our working peo- 
ple for a continued educational program. 

Our part-time school system in Wis- 
consin is based on the theory that all 
serviceable occupations are dignified oc- 
cupations, and that it pays to invest in 
developing skill and intelligence among 
our working people. By an intelligent 
application of this plan, additional 
wealth is created, out of which we get 
our taxes. There are two elements es- 
sential to the creation of wealth. One 
of these elements is raw materials; the 
other is human intelligence. Raw mate- 
rial is more or less fixed; human intelli- 
gence is a variable and may be de- 
veloped in our people and financed out 
of a portion of the additional wealth 
created. 

The community should offer a greater 
variety of vocational education oppor- 
tunities for the various types of indi- 
viduals to be served. Every dollar 
wisely invested in furnishing these op- 
portunities brings back to society a 
wealth return, both social and economic, 
commensurate with the breadth and in- 
tensity of the educational program pro- 
jected. 

It is a matter of national, state, and 
local concern that educational oppor- 
tunities should be offered to the out-of- 
school group. If this is not done, we 
may be sure that a rival school will take 
the place of a publicly financed center 
for educational opportunities. Enroll- 
ment in this “School of Despair” is grow- 
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ing and the teachers are alert to break 
down our social structure. The tuition 
is free. Many of the graduates of this 
school enter into the desperate “School 
of Crime.” The cost of neglect is greater 
than the cost of prevention. By giving 
the out-of-school youth and adults an 
opportunity to improve themselves 
through part-time schools of vocational 
and adult education, we may avoid the 
cataclysm of neglect. 

Over a century ago, during the de- 
pression of the early thirties, the youth 


of that day were definitely discouraged 
because of unemployment and other con- 
tingencies. Henry W. Longfellow, a 
youthful poet at that time, wrote a poem, 
“The Psalm of Life,” which he dedicated 
to the discouraged youth of his day. 
This poem should be read in the hope 
that the youth of today may take re- 
newed courage in facing and meeting the 
ever-present “problems of youth.” I am 
sure that our government—federal, state 
and local—will offer the educational 
facilities. 





Trends in Industrial Arts Education 
FRANK C. MOORE 


N THE time allotted, I would like to 

talk specifically about the trends in 
the field of industrial arts. I believe the 
time has come for industrial arts to take 
a prominent place in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades of all our elemen- 
tary schools. The areas to be covered 
are novelty metal, simple woodworking 
with no machines, textiles, ceramics, 
linoleur block, leather work, and any 
other simple forms of manipulative 
work which can be carrieu on by a 
trained teacher in a room set aside for 
this type of work. 

This work in the elementary grades 
must be integrated and correlated with 
all school subjects at that level. 

When we see the social upheaval 
taking place, even though we can’t ex- 
perience it, we are going to understand 
that elementary education from the 
printed page cannot satisfy the lack of 
emotional outlet in the child today. We 
must give to this child some form of ac- 
tivity, some form of purposeful activity 
both interesting to himself and corre- 
lated with all subject matter at his 
grade level, in order to allow him to de- 


velop as he has a right to develop in our 
public schoois. 

The junior high school will accept, as 
its philosophy, exploration through the 
development of shops covering as many 
areas of experience as possible and will 
accept that, through this broad experi- 
ence, pupils will have an opportunity to 
find out their own aptitudes and abil- 
ities so that they may use them as a 
vasis for educational and _ vocational 
choices. I believe that girls should all 
be allowed and in many instances re- 
quired to take one semester of industrial 
arts work, but that the work should be 
reorganized and especially adapted to 
the problems which the girls of today 
encounter in home life with the use of 
many mechanical and electrical appli- 
ances. 

The general high school of today must 
have an opportunity for boys to go fur- 
ther into their exploration of tools, ma- 
terials and processes; adding some ma- 
chine work in this area so that they will 
not only have made a choice as to the 
field in which they wish to specialize, 
but will have an opportunity to carry 
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this specialization further so that they 
may know whether it is only a passing 
fancy or whether it is something in 
which they are vitally interested. 

The place for specialization is in 
trade education, but I am of the opinion 
that trade education must accept indus- 
trial arts as a background for a good 
trade education program, as well as in- 
dustrial arts must accept that trade edu- 
cation is the future for most of its boys. 
We will both benefit when we under- 
stand that specialization from the stand- 
point of developing technique is a trade 
course, but that specialization offering a 


greater background with more variety of 
experiences is an industrial arts activity 
and should be such in every cosmopoli- 
tan high school. 

Industrial arts is a background on 
which vocational education may be built, 
and that just as soon as we in the field 
of industrial arts realize the value of 
vocational education, and just as soon 
as people in the field of vocational edu- 
cation realize and understand the values 
of industrial arts, just that soon will we 
both become a major part of the general 
and specialized educational program of 
all schools in all grades. 


The Changing Conceptions of Guidance 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 


HE needs of young persons who had 

left school formed the cornerstone 
upon which the early efforts of voca- 
tional guidance were built. The pioneers 
in this attempt were interested chiefly 
in helping these out-of-school youth 
make satisfactory adjustments to voca- 
tional life. The secondary schools of 
that day offered little help in this direc- 
tion as they were largely preparatory in 
nature. Against this stand the pioneers 
bent their full energies and urged the 
schools to teach pupils about vocational 
life, help them to plan school work and 
to improve their outlook on the next 
step—a job. 

With the development of the junior 
high school, the findings of research 
workers on individual differences, the 
organization of part-time schools with 
federal funds, new curricula offerings in 
senior high schools, and the evolution of 
deans of women in our high schools, all 
these and other factors have blazoned 
before our eyes the fact that many in- 
fluences bear directly upon the guidance 
of young persons. 


School people frequently assume that 
the school is all sufficient in helping the 
individual to adjust himself to life, both 
within and without the school’s confines. 
This guidance does not strike at the 
heart of the problems. 

Today we must extend educational 
service to more youth and for a longer 
period of time than ever before. The 
majority, however, still complete their 
education in high school. Many are out 
of work because employment opportuni- 
ties are few for those under age eighteen. 

Guidance programs in schools must. be 
predicated on the thought that there are 
no misfit children. This means the 
school must study the pupil as an indi- 
vidual, with each child going under the 
microscope the day he enters school and 
be scrutinized intellectually,emotionally, 
socially and vocationally until the day 
he is handed his high school diploma, or 
otherwise terminates his connection with 
the school. 

Such a program would stress guidance 
service in the upper secondary schools 
and be of direct, positive service to 
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youth in those important formative 
years after full-time school experiences 
are only a memory. This step would 
place the school in the position of torch- 


bearer among those community agencies 
that are engaged in the highly essential 
work of youth guidance. 


An Overview of Rehabilitation 


RETA MITCHALL 


MERICA has always been ready to 
lend a helping hand to the handi- 
capped. The greater part of the work 
done in connection with the develop- 
ment of an individual rehabilitation 
plan is done to determine feasibility of 
possible plans for the individual. The 
major problem in guidance in rehabilita- 
tion, as in all fields, is that of helping 
the individual discover what is most 
feasible for him. As the steps in this 
process, various possible plans are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of their 
feasibility for the individual. 

Individual differences that exist in 
two cases with the same physical dis- 
ability make the question of feasibility 
difficult to control by standard rules. 
Mental ability, determination, right 
attitudes toward life make recommenda- 
tions widely different, in spite of similar 
handicaps. It is only through investiga- 
tion, case history, medical reports, edu- 
cational statistics, economic status and 
personal characteristics that plans can 
be definitely determined. 

A disabled person should be consid- 
ered a feasible case for rehabilitation: 

1. When the character and degree of 
his disability will permit him to return 
to full-time employment in a specific 
job. 

2. When he is mentally competent to 
“manage his own affairs without the 
necessity of constant supervision” and 
when it is reasonably certain that he 
will profit by the rehabilitation services. 

3. When his attitude is such that it 


may be reasonably presumed that he 
will be cooperative in a rehabilitation 
program, and in subsequent employ- 
ment, and when his personality indicates 
that he will have an ability to get along 
with others. 

4. When facilities for rendering the 
services in the case are available in the 
community. 

5. When satisfactory conditions for 
living maintenance for the client and his 
dependents during the period of rehabili- 
tation can be procured. 

The above may be considered as gen- 
eral policies governing feasibility. In 
determining the adaptability of special 
groups, it is necessary to apply addi- 
tional measures. 

Persons of the following types and de- 
grees of handicaps are not considered 
feasible for rehabilitation: 

1. Aged or helpless persons requiring 
permanent custodial care. 

2. Epileptics. 

3. Persons who are feeble-minded or 
have mental disorders. Deficiency or 
mental disorders should be attested by 
a competent psychiatrist or psychologist, 
and a school and social record obtained 
when necessary. 

4. Persons whose presence would be 
dangerous either morally or physically 
to those with whom they would come in 
contact. 

5. Persons whose employment or 
social history indicates instability. 

6. Persons whose probable earning 
capacity after the service has been ren- 
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dered does not appear to be justified by 
the expense involved. 

7. Persons whose mental attitude 
would prevent successful rehabilitation. 

8. Home-bound and bed-ridden cases, 
unless they show unusual ability which 
will enable them to become self-support- 
ing or partially self-supporting. 

9. Persons affected with advanced 
forms of heart disease, diabetes, tuber- 
culosis, and other progressive disabling 
diseases. 

Case work methods are followed in 
giving guidance to the handicapped. The 
varied fields of vocational education can 
assist greatly by becoming well informed 
on the handicapped persons assigned for 
study in the respective services. An im- 
portant opportunity for cooperation lies 
in the short courses offered through 
part-time school or adult classes. <A 
better understanding with the state de- 
partments of industry as to regulations 
for labor compensation in cases of acci- 
dents would stimulate better instruction 
and classroom standards for safety. A 
plea for safety education is urged for 
agriculture and home economics as well 
as industrial education. There is need 
and great value in the field of guidance 
for closer correlation of all the fields of 
vocational education with rehabilitation. 
The hope of this program is to make 
handicapped people into happy and use- 
ful citizens by giving them something 
to do for a living and for a livelihood. 





Aviation Training 
(Continued from page 4) 
Enrollment in the classes was limited to 
boys with aptitude for this type of work; 
the course of study was based on definite 
industrial needs and teachers appointed 
with the necessary qualifications. The 
result has been satisfactory placement of 

graduates of this work. 
The course offered at the Boys Voca- 


tional School, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
has been the result of a study of needs 
in and around the New York area, and 
gradually this program has been ad- 
justed to the changing needs of the air- 
craft industry so that placement has been 
high. 

St. Louis is once again becoming an 
aircraft manufacturing center, and 
therefore the aviation course in the Had- 
ley Vocational School has been tied up 
definitely with the manufacturing, re- 
pairing and servicing program at the St. 
Louis Airport. The program was origi- 
nally started a number of years ago 
after due consideration had been given 
to ail the factors which would indicate 
need of training in this type of work. 

The success of federally aided aviation 
courses operated throughout the United 
States has been due to the familiarity of 
those in charge with the fundamentals 
of efficiency in vocational education. 
Should an expansion in this work at any 
time be necessary, the same efficiency of 
training may be expected as is now 
characterized by the courses in opera- 
tion. 


Editorials 
(Continued from page 11) 


tiples many fold by enthusiasm the ef- 
fectiveness of the effort. 

Thus at the St. Louis Convention, out 
of the untiring labors and self-sacrifice 
of a generation of devoted men and 
women, there seemed to come into con- 
sciousness more than ever before the in- 
visible and priceless realities we have in 
the A. V. A.: vital professional effec- 
tiveness, democracy of purpose and prac- 
tice, consistency of policy, intense self- 
criticism, objective professional ethics, 
unanimity of thought and action, mutual 
confidence, appreciation of effort, and an 
enthusiasm that makes effort accomplish 
the impossible. Tt. Eh. @ 
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A Message from 
Aubrey Williams’ 


REGRET very much that I am unable to be with you tonight. 

I had looked forward, since President Quigley was gracious 
enough to invite me, to this moment when I would join with you 
in this conference. I have known many of your members for a 
long number of years, and have watched with sympathetic interest 
the development of your work in the various parts of the country. 
I am especially happy to find that there is so much interest among 
vour people in the work which the National Youth Administration 
is undertaking, and I am very grateful for the help and cooperation 
which has come to us from your group in all parts of the country. 

What I had intended especially to speak of tonight has refer- 
ence to the plan which we are working out to supplement the 
present program of the NYA resident projects by the development 
of a limited number of regional resident centers. These centers 
will provide a tryout experience for young people, not in the class- 
room but on actual productive work, which will give them an op- 
portunity to discover and show their aptitudes for different lines 
of work and thus avoid the wasteful trial and error procedure of 
getting a job and losing it, either because they were unable to make 
good at it or because they found they didn’t like it. The experience 
provided is not intended to turn out skilled workmen nor is it even 
« form of apprenticeship. After completing such experience a 
limited number of especially qualified young people will seek inten- 
sive training through bona fide apprenticeship or recognized voca- 
tional schools, and others will seek employment in semi-skilled 
fields with a clearer understanding of their own abilities. In the 
Regional Projects, the National Youth Administration will con- 
centrate mainly in the metal-working industries while in our local, 
and in smaller resident projects other fields of work will be sampled. 

In all of this, it is my earnest desire to cooperate fully with 
the established educational institutions which you represent, with 
organized labor, and all other local, state and Federal agencies in 
this field, and in the interest of Youth we are both seeking to serve, 
I solicit your counsel and cooperation. 





* This message was sent to the American Vocational Association Conven- 
tion at St. Louis. 
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Some New Courses at Hadley 
Vocational School 


Information comes to us that the au- 
thorities at the Hadley Vocational 
School in St. Louis are busy getting eve- 
ning trade extension courses properly 
started in “Railroad Air Brakes, “Rail- 
way Air Conditioning,” Installation of 
Display Windows,” “Laying Out and 
Cutting Awnings,” and “Installation of 
Awnings.” The Hadley Vocational 
School is certainly endeavoring to serve 
as many groups as possible. If you have 
visited any of their classes, you will 
know that this work is being done in a 


thoroughly practical and efficient man- 
ner. 


Conference on Business Education 


The Sixth Conference on Business 
Education, sponsored by the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago. 
will be held at the University on June 
29 and 30, 1939. Previous conferences 
have been largely devoted to the prob- 
lem of reconstruction of secondary 
school business education and the de- 
velopment of the outlines of a funda- 
mental type of business education. The 
present conference is an outgrowth of 
previous conferences in that a beginning 
will be made on the task of developing 
criteria by which administrative officers 
and teachers may evaluate the offerings 
in business in their own school situa- 
tions. 


Vocational Education in Detroit 


Detroit has registered ninety-two ap- 
prentices in the sheet metal trades. In- 
struction began for these men in the 
Building Trades School on February 1. 

Enrollment in the distributive eduea- 
tion program in fourteen Detroit high 
schools totals more than 1,100 pupils. 

In the month of December, Detroit 


dime stores employed upwards of 1,000 
Detroit high school girls, mostly seniors. 
This is part of an annual program in 
which the dime store managers are co- 
operating with the placement division 
and the schools in giving opportunity for 
“experience” and part-time employment 
to qualified girls. The prospective em- 
ployees are carefully selected principally 
from retailing classes by the high school 
counselors working in cooperation with 
the store managers. They are then given 
a short intensive course in practical 
salesmanship, store etiquette, cash regis- 
ter operation, and mathematical calcu- 
lation. Many of the girls are retained 
for continued part-time employment. 

A training class for chefs and cooks is 
included among the courses of the new 
West Side Trade School. Herman Breit- 
haupt, former supervising chef of the 
Detroit Cleveland Navigation Lines, has 
been secured as teacher. This will be the 
first class of this character organized in 
this area. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association Convention 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
April 5-8, 1939. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation conventions have always pre- 
sented outstanding personalities in com- 
mercial education and through their 
leadership provided stimulation for the 
improvement of the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects. The forty-second an- 
nual convention offers an opportunity to 
meet old friends and make new acquaint- 
ances; to see conveniently, through the 
courtesy of the exhibitors, the latest 
textbooks in all subjects and the most 
modern machines for school and office 
use; to have an exciting and recreative 
time through the social program of the 
convention itself and by visiting the 
World’s Fair. 








Foreman Training Conferences and 
Extension Classes 


DAVID F. JACKEY 


N ADEQUATE program of educa- 
At for adults in a democratic 

society demands that vocational 
education be an integral part of this 
program because: 

1. Most people must work for a living. 

2. In order to do the work required to 
make a living the worker must keep up 
to date. 

3. Changes in this industrial age are 
being made so rapidly that unless the 
worker keeps continually learning, he 
soon finds himself far in the rear, with 
lowered wages, reduced employment 
and, finally, loss of employment. 

4. The only agency that can help the 
worker keep up to date is an educational 
agency that must provide the training 
at a time when he can participate—in 
his employed hours, whether day or 
night. 

5. This education, in order to func- 
tion with the day’s work, must be spe- 
cific, technical knowledge and skill. 

6. Industry is now, more than ever 
before, highly selective in its personnel 
demands. They demand _ continuous 
growth in ability and knowledge, and 
they offer little opportunity for technical 
and related training on the job. Produc- 
tion is the important factor and tine em- 
ployee must get the required knowledge 
and information from other sources, such 
as extension classes. 


Responsibility of the School in Provid- 
ing for This Need 


The scientific and technological de- 
velopment which has made this age an 


age of power requires the craftsman to 
have an intellectual grasp of the scien- 
tific principles underlying it and an un- 
derstanding of the resulting social-eco- 
nomic implications. Very few of us have 
gotten far away from a deep-seated con- 
fidence in the permanency of earlier ed- 
ucation—a belief that the education ob- 
tained during the compulsory school 
period is sufficient to carry us through 
life in any activity in which we may 
be engaged. Some of the opponents to 
training and education on the adult level 
are ardent believers in the sufficiency of 
this early education, particularly when 
the extension classes offer more of the 
same type of training which they have 
already received. 

Some things can undoubtedly be 
taught by early education, but Jet us not 
be deceived by the idea that, when we 
have prepared a young man or woman 
for successful entrance into employment, 
our work is done. They have, in the 
true sense of commencement, merely 
been sprinkled with knowledge and bap- 
tized for growth, real ability and 
achievement appearing as they progress 
in their work. Every worth-while occu- 
pation constantly developing and 
changing. The worker must advance 
with these developments in whatever de- 
gree they may occur throughout his life- 
time. Much of it can be learned on the 
job by association and “pick-up,” but 
there is always much required knowl- 
edge and skill which is not a matter of 
incidental learning and which, if learned 
at all, must be learned through formally 
organized classes. 
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Required Cooperation Between 
Industry and the Schools 

In a democratic society, maintaining 
« democratic system of education, it 1s 
as important for the state to prepare its 
citizens for commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural pursuits as to prepare them 
for professional careers. Extension edu- 
cation for the apprentice and the jour- 
neyman provides what industry is un- 
able to provide for its employees with- 
out the help of the schools. I take ex- 
ception to a statement made recently at 
a convention of educators by an educa- 
tional director of one of our large tire 
and rubber companies, to the effect that 
industry has no business in the educa- 
tional field. Rather, I believe that in- 
dustry cannot advance unless it partici- 
pates in education. I believe that the 
best results may be obtained by a co- 
operative arrangement between industry 
and the public school system, with in- 
dustry supplying the machines, processes 
and techniques, while the state educa- 
tional system supplies what industry 
finds impractical, and for which it is so- 
cially and economically unsuited, the 
general technical and related knowledge 
and skills desired and required of work- 
ers in industry. Extension education for 
the training and development of the 
worker must be under public supervision 
if it is to be unexploited. 


Qualifications for Trade-Extension 
Teachers 

A program of trade extension educa- 
tion must make the classes truly exten- 
sion of knowledge and/or skills. There 
must be no confusion of objectives. This 
type of training is to prepare for more 
efficient and successful performance and 
development of the job and must be or- 
ganized and carried out so that this ob- 
jective and goal is an integral part of all 
instruction. The teachers must be oc- 
cupationally trained and experienced. 
They must be leaders in their respective 


fields and must have the respect and 
confidence of their co-workers. In ad- 
dition, they must. know the essentials of 
teaching. 


Value of Advisory Committees 


One of the best methods to insure the 
selection of competent instructors for 
teaching subject-matter necessary and 
desirable to the occupation is to organ- 
ize advisory committees representative 
of labor, management, and the schools. 
Through these advisory committees 
leaders in industry and business are 
called in to consult with the school au- 
thorities in setting up proper programs 
and assisting in the selection of properly 
qualified teachers. 

Industry is interested. In most in- 
stances leaders in industry express their 
desire to assist in setting up a training 
program for employees in cooperation 
with the local school system. In the 
State of California during the past sev- 
eral months extension classes have been 
organized for peace officers; firemen; 
steel workers; technical, maintenance, 
and production workers for the petro- 
leum industry; metal workers in aircraft 
manufacturing; executive housekeepers 
for hotels and apartment houses; and 
automobile mechanics, in cooperation 
with local communities as a direct result 
of foreman training conferences held for 
these industries and public service or- 
ganizations. The conferences uncovered 
the need for training in the various de- 
partments, and local school authorities 
were asked to cooperate in supplying 
this needed training. Competent teach- 
ers, leaders in their particular fields, 
were selected from among the most ex- 
pert craftsmen and occupational work- 
ers, and the classes were started. 


Examples 


Several examples of the development 
of trade extension classes are given to il- 
lustrate the work that is being done by 
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TRUCTURE OF 
IONAL ASSOCIATION 
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the Bureau of Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation, of the State Department of 
Edueation, in cooperation with the vari- 
ous cities and communities where this 
office has been assigned to conduct pre- 
liminary conferences and help with the 
preliminary organization of the program. 

Mr. John C. Beswick, Chief of the 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education, in cooperation with the man- 
agement of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration of Burbank, California, and the 
local Board of Education, developed an 
educational program. He then assigned 
the trade and industrial teacher-trainers 
to conduct several foreman conferences. 
Four series of such conferences were held 
with foremen, supervisors, and lead men. 
As a result of this series of conferences, 
a trade extension program in the aircraft 
industry, comprising some twenty dif- 
ferent trades, was inaugurated in the 
Burbank Evening High School and with 
an attendance of somewhere between 800 
and 900 men, all functioning through an 
advisory committee. 

In addition, the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation initiated a training program 
for their workers, giving the green men 
without trade experience preliminary 
training before being assigned to a de- 
partment, after which they are given an 
opportunity to join evening trade exten- 
sion classes in their respective trade 
fields. 

In San Diego, the Bureau Chief, in 
cooperation with the Superintendent of 
Schools, at the request of the Federated 
Labor Council of San Diego, assigned 
the supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Teacher Training to conduct a business 
agents’ leadership training conference. 
Several objectives were in mind. The 
first objective was to train the business 
agent in conference leadership, because 
his work is largely dependent upon con- 
ferences and conference techniques; sec- 
ond, to get their point of view, and learn 


their needs and desires in a training pro- 
gram of trade extension and pre-employ- 
ment character for the workers of San 
Diego; third, to give them an under- 
standing of the purposes of vocational 
education and to elicit their support in 
the establishment of such a program; 
and last, but equally as important as 
the others, to assist them in an educa- 
tional program within their own organ- 
ization. 

It is interesting to note that before 
the series of conferences was completed 
several excellent advisory committees 
were appointed for the development of 
trade extension classes in such fields as 
butchering, trade carpentry and other 
phases of the building trades, laundry 
work, electricity, sign painting, and the 
aircraft trades. When it was decided to 
purchase a building for a trade school 
these advisory committees were of great 
assistance in the development of those 
courses which should be inaugurated 
first and in recommending qualified 
teachers to give the instruction. The en- 
tire effort made a very sound and 
healthy foundation for the development 
of trade training for San Diego. 

Recently, the supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Teacher Training held a se- 
ries of conferences in foreman training 
for the Coastal Division of the Shell Oil 
Company, Ventura, California, and here 
again they were quite eager to organize 
a trade extension program for their em- 
ployees, particularly in the production 
department. Already encouraged, through 
the efforts and the help of the State Ad- 
visory Committee in the petroleum in- 
dustry, they next wanted to know how 
to proceed in getting under way. 

Several companies in the area got to- 
gether an advisory committee, consisting 
of employer and employee representa- 
tives, an equal number of each, the eve- 
ning school principal, and the Director 
of Vocational Education. The first meet- 
ing was devoted primarily to a discus- 
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sion of the duties and responsibilities of 
the Advisory Committee. It was-pointed 
out that they had no administrative re- 
sponsibilities but they would be of great 
assistance in developing and continuing 
a program of great benefit to the em- 
ployees. It was stimulating to get the 
reaction of these men to educational 
problems and to note their eagerness to 
assist in establishing the right kind of 
cooperation between industry and the 
school. Later this advisory committee 
recommended a group of qualified em- 
ployees as instructors, from which the 
school representatives have chosen and 
recommended five to become instructors. 
This program of trade extension educa- 
tion is under way. 

A second business agents’ conference, 
held for the Orange County Business 
Agents at Santa Ana, California, has re- 
sulted in a_ splendid apprenticeship 
training program being established in the 
building trades of that city. 

These are but a few examples of the 
results of conference work in industry, 
which has, as its objective, trade exten- 
sion education for workers in industry 
and the development of a harmonious 
program through the setting up of advi- 
sory committees. 


Function of Trade Extension Classes 


It is well to discuss for a moment the 
trite and usually fallacious statement, 
that “one must give the class what it 
wants.” The instructor in trade exten- 
sion classes must know what the occu- 
tion demands, what are the trends, 
where the workers need training, and 
then proceed to give them what they 
need according to the requirements of 


each individual. The wise teacher dis- 
covers the personal occupational weak- 
nesses of each member of his class and 
then proceeds to develop his subject 
matter in such a way that their actual 
needs, of which they are often unaware 
and for which they may have substi- 
tuted some rather fantastic interests and 
desires, become also what they want. 

Unless the instructor, through his class 
or shop work, presents what the occupa- 
tion demands, he is not functioning as ¢ 
trade extension teacher and is likely to 
find himself without a class; while the 
teacher who has kept up to date in the 
practices of his trade and who prepares 
each evening’s work with the purpose of 
giving each individual something worth 
while in the form of knowledge, skill, or 
attitude, will find an increase in his class 
enrollment. 


Texas Vocational Association 


The second annual convention of the 
Texas Vocational Association convenes 


at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
March 23, 24, and 25, 1939. The first 
annual convention held in  TDallas, 


March, 1938, was attended by some 3,200 
persons. The anticipated attendance for 
the second convention is approximately 
5,000. Dr. L. A. Woods, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has called 
a meeting of Texas school administra- 
tors to assemble in Houston on March 
22 in order that they might work on 
plans for the forum. This will then give 
all administrators an opportunity to 
avail themselves of the privilege of at- 
tending the Vocational Association Con- 
vention which Dr. Woods so heartily en- 
dorses. 








Labor Views Vocational Education 
HENRY OHL 


“You know, we fellows of labor don’t throw bouquets indis- 


criminately. 


“The Smith-Hughes Act is still the corner-stone of voca- 
tional education and we should see that it shall not be emas- 
culated by subsequent legislation. 

“We were cognizant of the fact that the regular school for 
years had witnessed the exodus of the great majority of pupils 
and practically forgot them thereafter. 


“The organized labor movement .. . 


views the vocational 


school as the agency through which the whole structure of 


society shall be strengthened,’ 


The above quotations are taken from the following article 
by Henry Ohl, the representative of labor on the Federal 


Board for Vocational Education. 


Every vocational educator 


should read and preserve this article-—TuHe Eprtors. 


T IS with the utmost pleasure that 
I I have accepted the invitation to 

participate in your program. I 
come both as a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and as 
a representative of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor whose well-wishes 
I want to express to you upon whom 
rests the responsibility of developing 
vocational education. as the vehicle 
which is destined to materially improve 
the manner of producing and perform- 
ing the essential services for the Amer- 
ican people. 

In discussing the topic “Vocational 
Education in Relation to the Future of 
the American Labor Movement,” I must 
refer to the reason for the earnest sup- 
port of Vocational Education by the 
organized labor movement of America, 
and why that movement, particularly in 
such progressive states as Wisconsin, so 


fervently champions the vocational 
school as a highly important, yes, indis- 
pensable branch of our educational 
system. 


Glancing back to the early years of 
the last century, we find labor and 
farmers in the New England commu- 


nities demonstrating for wider educa- 
tional opportunities through free, tax- 
supported schools as the means for gain- 
ing social recognition for the children 
of the working class. 

A signal victory was won by these 
intensely patriotic pioneers. Perhaps no 
monument to the sacrifices then made 
was more inspiring than the first little 
one-room schoolhouses erected without 
cost to the community by the organized 
building tradesmen of Boston, when the 
city fathers refused to appropriate funds 
for what was then termed “a school for 
paupers,” on the ground that education 
was needed only for the sons of the 
wealthy, those who entered the profes- 
sions and public service and those to be 
ordained for the clergy—as it was ex- 
pressed in the press of the time, “for 
the glory of God and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.” But these deter- 
mined workers and farmers, encouraged 
by a few educators of vision, would not 
be denied. 

As time went on, other studies were 
added to the fundamentals, including 
cultural courses, music, the arts and 
sciences. It is a matter of record that 
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with the proposal of each expansion of 
opportunity a howl went up from the 
ever-present enemies of popular educa- 
tion and in protest against the inclusion 
in the curriculum of another “educa- 
tional frill.” As state after state enacted 
compulsory attendance laws, the socially 
near-sighted tiraded against “the inter- 
ference with the minors’ freedom to con- 
tract for their labor.” And again the 
friends of education prevailed. 

But there was something lacking in 
the scheme of education in relation to 
the economic status of the nation. While 
provision had been made in the tradi- 
tional sort of education that led to the 
professions, business, manufacture and 
commerce, the great proportion of our 
young people, admittedly destined, in a 
widening industrial era, to be absorbed 
by the mines, mills, factories and other 
employment, were forgotten after they 
bade a final farewell to the school after 
having reached the third, fourth or fifth 
grade—at any age, on any job, for any 
number of hours, at any wage, unaware 
of the hazards certain to be encountered, 
without a thought for the fitness for the 
work they engaged in, without guidance 
and without any further contact with 
school life. 

This was the tragic situation not so 
long ago, but it is still vivid in the mem- 
ory of many of us who are in the battle 
for educational opportunity and who 
even today are making our contributions. 


Apprenticeship 


Vocational education would fail of its 
purpose and be of little value to the 
worker of the future, industry and soci- 
ety, without a comprehensive program 
of apprenticeship. And here the subject 
takes us away back to the era of the 
ancients. Then and all through the cen- 
turies the labor organizations were the 
sole agencies interested in the prospec- 
tive journeyman. Those who have had 
an interest in labor history know that 


the labor union has always taken a deep 
pride in the competency of its members. 
To become enrolled was a_ privilege 
greatly restricted. 

Until we entered the period of mass 
production the journeyman was the 
teacher of the apprentice. While the be- 
ginner to some degree still looks to the 
journeyman for guidance and counsel, 
the exactions upon the journeyman for 
close attention to intricate technological 
devices of production and ever-increas- 
ing speed operations do not permit de- 
pendence solely upon the journeyman as 
the teacher-guardian. Employers com- 
plained of a dearth of craftsmen. The 
thoroughly grounded mechanic was fad- 
ing out of the industrial picture. It is 
true that inadequate wages had much 
to do with this result, but quite as much 
a factor was the “catch-as-catch-can” 
method of the beginner acquiring com- 
petency. 

Thus has developed a situation which 
cried out that apprenticeship must be 
recognized as a definite part of educa- 
tion, that training supplementary to shop 
practice must be made a function of the 
school. It was equally insisted by those 
most familiar with the problems of rear- 
ing a competent working class that con- 
ditions of labor—hours, wages, ete.— 
under which apprentices were to be 
trained, shall be supervised under stand- 
ards to be determined by the Industrial 
Commission or Labor Department. This 
has, after thorough study, become a rule 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. It had previously been fol- 
lowed in Wisconsin and no doubt in a 
few other states. 


Pre-Apprenticeship Period 


Apprenticeship must not be a mere 
overture. If we aim to develop a work- 
ing class to most competently do the 
work for society, we must first create 
the opportunity for our young people 
in the pre-apprenticeship period, before 
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they enter employment, to review the 
various occupations to ascertain in each 
case which may seem most congenial to 
him and to which occupation his talents 
incline. To try to perfect a competent 
craftsman through mere training in the 
school has proven utterly impracticable. 
Moreover, it is imposition on the stu- 
dent, on his fellow journeyman, and upon 
the industry. 

Apprenticeship should be well planned 
and programmed, fully and competently 
supervised, as the only way of setting 
our industrial house in order. The im- 
portance of apprenticeship calls for an 
administrative and supervisory appren- 
ticeship division in every state. 

Pertinent to a workable apprenticeship 
system the following points, already ob- 
served in one or more states and listed 
as recommendations or requirements of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, will be found essential: 

It is important that the term “appren- 
tice” be fully understood to be applied 
to one entering service under contract 
of indenture for a certain (adequate) 
period to learn a trade under specified 
terms, supervised by public agency. 

The terms of indenture should provide 
the necessary steps constituting oppor- 
tunity to become experienced in the trade 
and familiar with its related operations. 
It should also be specified that, supple- 
mentary to his shop practice, a sufficient 
number of hours shall be devoted dur- 
ing the apprenticeship period to voca- 
tional ecucation and training. 


Representative Committees 


The contract of indenture is custom- 
arily made in behalf of the apprentice 
and an individual employer. There are 
many instances, however, where the em- 
ployer lacks the facilities for wide trade 
experience and also frequently stability 
of continuous employment, thus depriv- 
ing the apprentice of the opportunity 
to become fully grounded and trained in 


all of the intricacies of the trade he has 
chosen to follow. Under present rules of 
indenture an apprentice may be inden- 
tured to an association of employers by 
the labor union representing that par- 
ticular craft or industry. The appren- 
tice thus has the opportunity when his 
present employer is unable to provide 
work, or when his facilities for further 
training are limited, to be assigned to 
another employer to continue with a 
minimum of interruption his apprentice- 
ship period. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the value of labor-employer boards. 
The most notable progress, in my opin- 
ion, has been made where the represen- 
tative plan has been followed. Besides 
state and local vocational boards, which 
under the Wisconsin law are policy- 
making bodies, some sixty local em- 
ployer-employee representative advisory 
apprenticeship committees are now op- 
erating. Others are being created as 
rapidly as the system expands. In this 
state about forty-five trades have em- 
braced the indenture feature in some 
thirty cities. 

These apprenticeship advisory com- 
mittees, each member selected from the 
trade or industry he represents and thus 
being conversant with the requirements 
and problems of worker and industry, 
should be most capable of weighing the 
proper ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men; gauge the expected turnover of la- 
bor; to determine the widest opportuni- 
ties for the apprentice to become prac- 
ticed in all parts of the trade; to recom- 
mend necessary vocational and related 
courses, etc. The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, which has done a splen- 
did job in outlining apprenticeship needs, 
will be lauded more generally after some 
of the features it has recommended have 
been accepted by more of our states. 
Some of the international unions are 
promoting the plan jointly with em- 
ployers with whom they have established 
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a working relationship. The experiment 
already has proved its workability where 
it has been tried. 

The principle involved in the appren- 
ticeship of a prospective craftsman no 
doubt can as readily be applied to other 
occupations when it becomes more gen- 
erally recognized that there is a vast 
difference between the worker merely 
holding a job and one who intelligently 
applies the advantages of training and 
experience. 


“Learners” 


If we do not wish to clutter the labor 
market with incompetents, we must de- 
sist from herding inexperienced em- 
ployed workers of every description into 
a hopper and calling them “apprentices.” 
So-called “learners” and “helpers,” 
placed on work coming within the prov- 
ince of the skilled mechanic, are fre- 
quently used merely to cheapen the field 
of labor to the detriment of all. 


Unemployed Youth 


Labor realizes that the great number 
of unemployed youth must be given con- 
sideration. I am not aware that a com- 
prehensive program has been drafted for 
this group. It appears to be still in its 
initial stage. However it may develop, 
we should not make the mistake of 
cramping a permanent program of ap- 
prenticeship and trade extension in an 
effort to relieve a temporary situation. 
The mistake which has been made in the 
works program where the primary ob- 
ject is to relieve, whatever the effect on 
the permanent program, should not be 
made here. The result of this policy was 
that, while unfitted labor from relief was 
employed mainly, an army of men who 
ordinarily performed the work was 
shunted out and in turn was compelled 
to seek relief, thus perpetuating a bad 
condition without helping the situation 
one iota. 


Trade Teachers 


May we not agree that trade teachers 
shall have more than a_ theoretical 
knowledge, or book learning, to be 
deemed qualified? Labor contends that 
such teachers should be thoroughly 
grounded—shall have served a full ap- 
prenticeship, plus several years as jour- 
neyman. The trade teacher should be 
familiar with the ramifications of the 
industry—with the everyday problems 
confronting those engaged therein. He 
should be able to make the student aware 
of the hazards to be encountered. We 
think it essential that the teacher shall 
have a knowledge of industrial relations 
and work in close contact with labor and 
employer so that all may understand the 
policies, the best procedure as well as 
the purposes of vocational education. 
In addition to these fundamental re- 
quirements, the teacher should be sub- 
jected to a course of training so as to 
fit himself to impart what he has gained 
through study and experience. Voca- 
tional education should no longer content 
itself with an under-standardized 
faculty. Neither the mere academic stu- 
dent nor the mere tradesman can ade- 
quately do the job. 


Production for Sale 

From the beginning we participated 
in a sharp protest against the proposal 
to make the vocational school self- 
sustaining through the method of “pro- 
ducing for sale.” It was argued that the 
plan would encourage speed production 
increasingly demanded by industry; that 
it would create in the student a pride in 
the finished product and a satisfaction 
in the knowledge that his handicraft had 
a cash value. Labor protested that the 
school was established to guide and aid 
youth in the pre-apprenticeship period 
to find his talents and inclination toward 
a congenial occupation so as to avoid 
becoming a misfit in some trade, and to 
supplement the shop experience of ap- 
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prentice and journeyman. Labor main- 
tained that a knowledge of the craft and 
the quality, not quantity, of workman- 
ship should concern the student at 
school; that the effort to make the school 
self-sustaining through merchandizing 
was contrary to the traditional aim for 
free, tax-supported public schools; that 
the adoption of the practice of producing 
for commerce would result in greater 
concern in the school as an industry than 
in the development of useful citizens, 
intelligently trained, to serve society. 


Independent Branch of Education 


I have been asked repeatedly about 
the setup in Wisconsin of vocational 
education separate from the regular full- 
time school administration. In my state 
the plan for a distinct and separate 
branch, with a representative policy- 
making board, came as a demand from 
labor, supported by the more under- 
standing among the educators and some 
employers. We were well aware that the 
great proportion of our young people 
were bound to enter industry. We also 
knew that it would be difficult for the 
full-time school to add vocational edu- 
cation as a function with equal attention 
as that bestowed on academic teaching. 
Moreover, we were cognizant of the fact 
that the regular school for years had 
witnessed the annual exodus of the great 
majority of pupils and practically for- 
got them thereafter. We felt that they 
should be placed under the guardianship 
of a separate, sympathetic, understand- 
ing body. We found that our plan made 
for confidence, unhampered development 
and dispelled the fear that because they 
were merely going into industry only 
condescending recognition and secondary 
consideration would be given them. 


Danger of Unwholesome Legislation 

I want to call attention to the need 
of the friends of vocational education to 
watch closely every legislative proposal 
affecting our schools. As an instance, 


we might consider the pending Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill which contains 
some provisions extremely menacing. In 
some respects it runs counter to the 
Smith-Hughes act under which voca- 
tional education in its earlier years made 
such progress. In the Harrison-Fletcher 
bill vocational education certainly finds 
no safeguard. On the contrary it ham- 
mers at its foundation. We note that 
the grants are not earmarked for voca- 
tional education. Its language in some 
instances is vague and permits of an in- 
terpretation which would allow the funds 
to be devoted to whatever may be desig- 
nated as vocational education but which 
in reality may be merely a convenient 
accommodation to cheap labor practices. 
However unintentionally it may be in 
the drafting, we nevertheless read from 
it the possibility of reviving the short 
courses to trades and encouraging the 
vestibule shop school in lieu of the 
school. The Smith-Hughes act is still the 
cornerstone of vocational education, and 
we should see that it shall not be emas- 
culated by subsequent legislation. 

The more we discuss the scope of the 
vocational school, the more do we realize 
its importance to the whole economic 
and social structure of community, state 
and nation. Yet the finances heretofore 
available for this institution have been 
utterly inadequate. When we petitioned 
for the full appropriation of $14,000,000 
authorized by the George-Deen act, some 
people viewed the aggregate with amaze- 
ment. But, verily, we have been pikere. 
The friends of vocational education must 
insist that this institution does not hide 
its light. 

You know we fellows of labor don’t 
throw bouquets indiscriminately. Per- 
sonally, I see something lacking in every 
state; some of them I consider almost in- 
excusably retarded. This may be at- 
tributable in some instances to the inac- 
tivity of labor as well as to a lack of 

(Continued on page 69) 


National Standards for Vocational 


Agriculture 
RAY FIFE 


N DISCUSSING the subject as- 

signed, the speaker has seen fit to 

take into account not only national 
standards but state, local and individ- 
ual standards as well. 

I take it that the program committee 
did not intend that any one given indi- 
vidual on this program should be as- 
signed the obligation of actually setting 
standards for vocational agriculture even 
though similar procedures may be the 
prevailing practice in the world today. 
Your speaker, therefore, has presented 
some facts and opinions as he sees them, 
with the thought that, if more definitely 
expressed standards are considered nec- 
essary, a national committee on stand- 
ards can be appointed, which should, of 
course, make a more thorough study of 
the problems involved. 

Let us first orient ourselves, in view 
of the previous discussions. Standards, 
necessarily, will follow objectives which 
in turn will grow out of our educational, 
social, political and economic philosophy. 
Standards will not only act as general 
measurements but should also be ac- 
companied by techniques of measure- 
ment. 

What are the facts bearing upon the 
need for more or less standardization in 
vocational agriculture today? 

The principal arguments favoring a 
more intensive study of standards may 
be stated as follows: 

1. Vocational education seems to be 
entering upon a wave of popularity in 
the entire nation. Numerous agencies 
are attempting to conduct it now, and 


‘Presented to the Agricultural Section of 
the American Vocational Association Decem- 


ber 2, 1938. 


the number is increasing constantly. 
Certain other forms of education are 
even attempting to operate under the 
name of vocational education. Some 
school administrators refer to so-called 
programs of vocational education which 
could hardly be classified as worth-while 
vocational guidance. In meeting this 
situation, definite announced standards 
prepared by qualified workers in the 
field of vocational education should be 
of widespread value. Such standards 
would, in our estimation, aid in meeting 
one of the most serious dangers to voca- 
tional education today, viz., that in the 
process of the so-called “integration” of 
vocational with general education there 
may be almost no real vocational edu- 
cation remaining as an end product. 

2. Even though we vocational edu- 
cators mav not have the unqualified ad- 
miration and respect of some of our 
classical friends, I am sure that all would 
agree that twenty years’ experience un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act should have 
taught us something which we can ex- 
press in definite and perhaps objective 
standards. The results of some of this 
experience have, of course, resulted in 
changes in state plans and in the stand- 
ards set up by our federal staff, follow- 
ing conferences with the states. There 
is considerable discussion to the effect 
that the possibility of further standards 
should be explored. 

3. If democratic procedures are used 
in a study of the need for further stand- 
ards, then such study will represent an 
educative process for those engaged in 
the study. In evaluating the procedures 
used in recent curriculum reorganiza- 
tions in some of our states and cities, 
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I have wondered if the product would 
not have been practically the same if a 
small group of curriculum specialists 
had been used. Teacher participation 
in such reorganizations, however, was 
clearly worthwhile because of the favor- 
able attitude which such teachers held 
toward their own products and because 
of the teacher education processes in- 
volved. 

4. There is no question that defi- 
nitely stated standards, carefully pre- 
pared through the use of democratic 
processes and properly supported edu- 
cationally, would strengthen the posi- 
tion of national, state and local admin- 
istrators. 

When we consider the other side of 
the case, it is not difficult to find worth- 
while arguments also. 

1. Particularly in this era of federal 
alphabets, there is the ever-present 
danger that standards will be based 
upon authority rather than educational 
reason. 

2. There is the danger, too, that a pro- 
gram involving the preparation of ex- 
pressed standards will go too far. 

3. Of all types of education, certainly 
vocational education is included within 
that group of subjects which lend them- 
selves least easily to standardization. 
This is particularly true of national 
standards. The materials of vocational 
education differ so widely even within 
the same community. So many of the 
desired outcomes of vocational educa- 
tion cannot be expressed in terms of 
standards. It is so easy for standards 
to militate against individual or local 
initiative. 

There are, of course, two general types 
of standards. The first type is com- 
posed of standards of materials and pro- 
cedures. These standards deal with 
rooms, equipment, organization of cur- 
ricula and courses of study, training of 
teachers, etc. Those who give most at- 


tention to this type of standard hold to 
the opinion that, if proper conditions 
are provided for instruction, there need 
be little concern for the end product. 

The second type of standard measures 
a program in terms of results. This type 
of standard gives relatively little at- 
tention to materials and method by 
which the end is reached. 

May we now mention a few examples 
of standards without attempting to 
classify them. 

1. The standards for reimbursement 
were set up by the Smith-Hughes Act 
and the federal staff, with the aid of 
the states. These standards, based on 
limited information and experience in 
1918, have been revised as the vocational 
agriculture program developed. While 
such standards have been attacked fre- 
quently because of the element of fed- 
eral control involved, they have been 
invaluable during the period when vo- 
cational agriculture was in its forma- 
tive era. 

2. The growing list of achievement 
tests for vocational agriculture work 
constitutes another form of standard. 

3. There are certain standards ex- 
pressed in practically all regional state 
and local programs of work. 

4. Many items in our annual reports, 
when properly interpreted and compared, 
constitute standards. 

5. The Master Teacher Score Card, 
along with self-rating or self-appraisal 
score cards, can be regarded as a very 
definite form of standardization. 

6. The F. F. A. Programs of Work, 
the F. F. A. degrees and awards have 
added another very important form of 
standardization, since they usually in- 
clude student participation. 

It will be noted that both types of 
standards are in use in our vocational 
agriculture programs at the present 
time. There is no question, however, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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N.E.A. Department of Vocational Education 


and Practical Arts 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PrEsIDENT, Charles W. Sylvester, Director, Division of Vocational Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Secretary, Paul L. Cressman, Director, Bureau of Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

All meetings to be held in Steinway Hall, Halle Brothers Building, Euclid and 
East 12th St. 
FIRST SESSION 
Monday, February 27, 2:15 P.M. 
New Developments in Vocational Education 

PresipinG, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Appress: “Progress in Vocational Education,’ Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Appress: “Trade and Industrial Education,’ John J. Seidel, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Appress: “Agricultural Education,’ Ralph H. Woods, State Director of Vocational 
Education. State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Appress: “Home Economics Education,” Mary Beeman, Head, Department of Home 
Economics, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Discussion from the floor. 

SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday, February 28, 2:15 p.m. 
TueMe: Distributive Education 

Presipinc, Dr. E. L. Bowsher, Superintendent of Schools, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

Appress: “Federal Aid for Distributive Education,” Dr. Bishop Brown, Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Appress: “Part-Time Cooperative Classes,” Nina Clover, Assistant State Supervisor in 
charge of Distributive Education, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Appress: “Evening School Classes,” Clinton A. Reed, Acting Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 

Appress: “The Preparation of Teachers,” Jack Milligan, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

Discussion from the floor. 

THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, March 1, 2:15 p.m. 
THEME: Occupational Adjustment 

Presipinc, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Professor of Vocational Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Appress: “Guidance and Counseling,” Dr. David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Appress: “Vocational Preparation,” Dr. Homer W. Anderson. Superintendent of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Appress: “Placement and Follow-Up,’ Dr. Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Apvpress: “National Viewpoint on Guidance,” Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Discussion from the floor. 
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Safety an Integral Part of Industrial 
Arts Instruction 


ROY A. RADTKE 


ERHAPS the individual most con- 
Prene about the problem of 
safety is the industrial arts in- 
structor. While he realizes the respon- 
sibility that rests upon him when he 
opens his shop door in the morning, he 
accepts the challenge and teaches his pu- 
pils to work with hazardous machines 
and sharp instruments; and, if he hasn’t 
had an accident during the course of the 
day, he closes his shop door with a sigh 
of relief and prays that the morrow will 
again bring him good fortune. Simplify- 
ing the laws of learning, he may say, 
“We learn from information, observa- 
tion, and experience,” the most impres- 
sive of which is experience. But in the 
case of safety it may also be the saddest. 
During the year 1937 we had 102 ac- 
cidents; 62 of these were caused by hand 
tools, and 40 occurred on power machin- 
ery. However, in no case was there per- 
manent injury or loss of any member of 
the body. Considering the fact that we 
had approximately 15,000 pupils in our 
17 junior and senior high schools and 
10,000 in our grammar grade shops, this 
seems to be a fairly good record. 

It may be interesting to note the hand 
tools which caused the injuries. Nine of 
these accidents were caused from the 
use of the hammer; 8 from the use of 
hand saws; 7 from the use of the knife; 
5 from the use of planes; 5 from the 
use of chisels; 4 from the use of files; 
2 each from the use of twist drills, forg- 
ing tongs, gouges, emery wheels, screw- 
drivers, soldering copper, tongs, wrenches; 
and 1 each from the hand nippers, sta- 
pler, and an axe. It is further surpris- 
ing to note that of the accidents which 


occurred on power machinery, the band 
saw headed the list with 11 such inju- 
ries. Second was the lathe, wood and 
metal combined, with 10 injuries; there 
were 6 accidents on the planer, 6 on the 
jointer, 4 on the boring machine, 2 on 
the Universal saw, and 1 on the grinder. 
There weren’t any accidents on jig saws, 
mortisers, shapers, or sanders. The 
causes of these accidents were reported 
by the teachers as follows: 


By falling objects aby 26 
Carelessness on the part of students. 16 
Unguarded machines 12 
Carelessness in the use of hand tools 9 
Working too hastily............. 5 
Disobeying shop safety rules.... 3 
Others spread over a variety of causes. 


Shortly after the New London, Texas, 
disaster, our Fire Department, in co- 
operation with our Building Depart- 
ment, made an inspection of our schools, 
and as a result such liquids as alcohol, 
benzine, gasoline, lacquer thinner, and 
varnish remover, because they have very 
high flashpoints, were required to be 
kept in safety cans with tight covered 
nozzles; while such liquids as turpen- 
tine, rubbing oil, machine oil, linseed oil, 
varnish, and shellac, with very low flash- 
points, may be kept in screw top metal 
containers. These flashpoints range all 
the way from 5° F. for gasoline to 570° 
for linseed oil, and higher for mineral 
oils. This information was supplied to 
us by our city chemist and was passed 
on to our teachers as a part of their 
safety information. 

We should use the most modern 
sources of information, such as the mo- 
tion pictures, still pictures, pamphlets, 
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charts, graphs, and diagrams, in teach- 
ing safety. Much of this material can 
be obtained from automotive industries, 
oil companies, or industrial concerns. 
There is one automotive concern which 
has five different films on home and traf- 
fic hazards. Perhaps the best sources of 
information can be found in current pe- 
riodicals, such as the article on Traffic 
Safety by Wayne Hughes in the De- 
cember number of the Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education Magazine, or 
from your local safety committee, the 
United States Department of Education, 
and the National Safety Council. How- 
ever, the pamphlets on Electric Service 
with Safety by the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors, and the 
Safety Code prepared by the American 
Standards Association on the Use, Care, 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels, 
should be in every teacher’s safety li- 
brary. 

Safety posters, frequently changed, 
are excellent teaching aids. However, 
they lose their effectiveness when left 
hanging indefinitely in the same place. 

Since it is a virtue of a good shop 
teacher to practice what he preaches, 
each shop should be provided with two 
sets of rules on safety instructions. One 
set would be for the teacher, the other 
for the pupil. The instructions for the 
teacher would include information on 
first-aid treatment, fire prevention, and 
a set of safety rules for operating every 
machine in the shop. These rules should 
be posted on or as near the machine as 
conditions will permit. They are for the 
benefit of the pupil and should contain 
helpful instructions for operating the 
machine. However, printed instructions 
do not take the place of teaching. The 
teacher’s responsibility does not end 
after he has posted his instructions. An 
alert teacher will give occasional tests to 
evaluate the effectiveness of his teach- 


ing. These test papers may also be valu- 
able assets in cases of accidents. 

Safety instruction isn’t anything new 
to the industrial arts teacher. It has been 
one of the objectives in every course of 
study, from our first conceptions of man- 
ual training to our present theories of 
industrial arts. However, our sources of 
information, our teaching techniques, 
our classroom procedure, our standards 
of attainment, and our subject outcomes 
have changed. Formerly we trained in- 
dividuals in industrial dexterity. Today 
we prepare them to take their place as 
useful members of society in a highly 
mechanized world. Information concern- 
ing the health, physical requirements, 
and working conditions of those engaged 
in industrial occupations should also be 
an important factor in our occupational 
study in guidance. 


National Standards 
(Continued from page 46) 


but what the trend is toward the wider 
use of achievement standards, with re- 
sultant emphasis on the individual and 
the local. For example, the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on Relation of High School and 
College is basing its conclusions on the 
results obtained in thirty representative 
local school systems over an eight-year 
period. 

Of all the government-operated or 
government-supported agencies, voca- 
tional agriculture, in my opinion, has 
suffered least from over-standardization. 
Possibly we have not gone far enough 
in defining standards and practices. 

If a standards committee does noth- 
ing else, it should assemble and define 
the more desirable patterns and pro- 
cedures in our vocational agriculture 
program. 
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Home Economies for OarotScheol 


Rural Youth 


REGINA FRIANT 


S I STUDIED the topic assigned 
A me—‘Home Economics for Out- 
of-School Rural Youth”’—I be- 

came perplexed by the number of varied 
problems this topic implied. My per- 
plexity grew as I tried to reduce these 
problems to a common basis. For exam- 
ple, some of the problems involved were: 
What is the personnel of the group of 
out-of-school rural youth? Should six- 
teen to twenty-five, eighteen to thirty, or 
fourteen to twenty-four be considered 
the desirable age for the group? After 
a review of the literature pertaining to 
this problem, and holding conferences 
with persons actually teaching classes 
for out-of-school youth, I concluded that 
a desirable age for this work was not 
fixed. It is obvious, however, if a defi- 
nite program is presented, the question 
of age could affect suggesiions made. 
The next consideration was the question 
of marital status of the group of out-of- 
school youth, and I found that in some 
states the groups included individuals 
who were married, while in other states 
they were limited to unmarried indi- 
viduals. The majority of reports I re- 
viewed stated the work was limited to 
girls, yet there were states where home 
economics work for boys was a part of 
the program for out-of-school youth. 
Since the amount of time available could 
affect the nature of the home economics 
work offered, attention was given to the 
number of meetings and length of time 
devoted to home economics in these rural 
programs. The variation was as great 
as was the variation in the personnel 
of the group. Some schools offered in- 
tensive programs for periods of time 


varying from twenty days to one semes- 
ter. One state supervisor reported that 
classes met four hours a week for a year. 
Still other situations were reported where 
classes meet one night a week for a term, 
a semester, or a year. You can see, while 
the variation reported by state super- 
visors may be considered encouraging 
as it indicates that this very important 
program of education for the out-of- 
school youth has not become a standard- 
ized, set program, that states are experi- 
menting with the problem, trying to 
find the best solution for their particular 
state. It does indicate how different it is 
to discuss a specific program for out-of- 
school rural youth. 

Since all these differences existed, I 
wondered what could be discussed that 
would have any significance. The con- 
clusion was reached. I will take one 
rural situation where I formerly worked 
as a supervisor and where the students 
that were in homemaking classes at that 
time, who could not be classified in the 
older age division of the out-of-school 
group, look both back and forward and 
state what type of program I think 
would be valuable for this group. 


Case Study of the Situation 


The school which shall be designated 
as School A is a small consolidated 
school located in a small town of ap- 
proximately 125 people. The majority 
of the high school pupils come from 
nearby farms. The families in the com- 
munity could not be considered wealthy, 
nor were cases of extreme poverty at the 
period under discussion. The town is too 
small to support a moving-picture show. 
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Recreational activities seem centered 
around the church and clubs of various 
types. Opportunities for employment 
were very limited—a few girls entered 
domestic service and remained in the 
community. Some went to nearby cities 
or towns and engaged in services that 
require little or no further training than 
that received from high school. Only 
one girl went to college. The boys either 
migrated to larger places, entered college, 
or remained on the farm. The home eco- 
nomies work for the period under discus- 
sion was limited to girls. 

I shall first attempt to describe the 
equipment these girls took from high 
school and then tell some of the ways 
a program in home economics for out- 
of-school rural youth could be developed 
to benefit them. As I look back and 
study the individuals who were in the 
home economics class in schoo! during 
the period under discussion, I realize 
that these people left high school with 
little idea of what was their place as 
citizens in a democracy. They went 
through the traditional type of high 
school and were taught the traditional 
type of home economics. I admit that 
the school and the department of home 
economics did little to bring these people 
to the place where they realized and 
were prepared to take their places 
active members in a democratic society. 

Little opportunity was allowed for 
students to develop any independence in 
thought or action. Problems were used 
where all students were expected to think 
through the same problem in the same 
way and arrive at the same conclusion. 
They were problems which in the main 
were concerned with the individual or 
the family of the individual. Instead 
of having pupils think and make a plan 
for an entire problem, we were more in- 
clined to give them directions and dem- 
onstrations. What is meant may be ex- 
plained by an actual example taken 
from the field of clothing. When the 


as 


class was working on problems in cloth- 
ing construction, it is quite probable 
that the great majority of pupils worked 
on the same or similar problems. They 
all studied how to operate the sewing 
machine at the same time. They all 
made a study of textile fibers—studied 
color and design and were guided step 
by step through each construction proc- 
ess at the same time. In the majority 
of cases, demonstrations were given to 
show just how each process progressed 
step by step. Usually the supervisor and 
student teacher inspected the work and 
arbitrarily said when work was an ac- 
ceptable standard. 

These pupils were not given the oppor- 
tunity that pupils of today have of de- 
ciding upon the problem that will furnish 
the best avenue for the experiences 
needed for their individual development. 
There was a limited choice allowed to 
the pupils in School A. Many pupils 
today are allowed to undertake problems 
that are limited only by their ability as 
indicated by tests, records, conferences 
with the girl and her mother. To further 
reveal the inadequacies of the program 
in School A, a contrast between the way 
work was presented to these pupils and 
pupils in classes in home economics to- 
day is interesting. As stated before, the 
class was dominated by the teacher. 
Pupils had little opportunity to work 
out plans for themselves. The teachers 
told or showed them what to do. Today, 
pupils decide what to do and make their 
own plans. If it is desirable for a single 
pupil or a large group of pupils to con- 
struct garments, pupils make their own 
plans, after tests determine what fur- 
ther study is needed before they select 
materials and patterns. If they do not 
have the ability to operate sewing ma- 
chines, printed materials and _ illustra- 
tions are made available so that pupils 
can develop this ability. As it becomes 
necessary to use certain processes, 
printed and illustrative materials are 
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made available. Demonstrations are 
very limited and are restricted to those 
steps where illustrations are not avail- 
able. These pupils have an opportunity 
to work out each step independently, 
deciding for themselves the best methods. 

Then, too, we failed to guide these 
people to the place where they became 
able to read and interpret printed mate- 
rials. The homemaker constantly 
bombarded by radio programs, state- 
ments in magazines and newspapers, 
with pleas for this or that cause, advice 
for purchase of various products, by 
propaganda of all kinds. The group in 
School A was not given sufficient guid- 
ance to withstand all this pressure. En- 
couragement was given to them to build 
a library of bulletins and other printed 
material. The material, however, was 
mainly concerned with individual prob- 
lems—problems of nutrition, clothing, 
interior decoration—all very fine, yet 
limited to only one phase of the problem 
of guiding these girls to the place where 
they were fitted for worthy home mem- 
bership and worthy citizenship. 

While supervising this group of high 
school pupils I was more concerned 
about teaching than learning. Somehow 
I seemed to have worked on the assump- 
tion that all people matured at the same 
time emotionally, intellectually and 
physically. Certainly in home economics 
classes they all did the same thing at 
the same time, and usually in the same 
way. Now I wish to state that I do not 
see any particular merit in having every- 
one doing a different thing just for the 
sake of variety. I think whether or not 
pupils work in groups or individually 
depends upon several conditions — the 
objective the class is trying to reach, 
the maturity of the group, and several 
other factors. 

As the situation passes in review, I do 
not remember that we made a decided 
point of guiding pupils to see the impor- 


is 


tance of developing an attitude of co- 
operation. 

In the main, the work in the home 
economies classes in School A was con- 
cerned with the girl herself or the imme- 
diate home of the girl. Seldom did the 
class deviate and attempt any coopera- 
tive project of a social nature. Two ven- 
tures were made. One was a project of 
preparing hot lunch so that the pupils 
who drove long distances could have a 
warm meal at noon. The members of 
the homemaking class decided to serve 
hot lunch so that the children would not 
only have warm food but more food, 
and food that would supplement the 
type brought from home. A plan was 
made with the teacher of the younger 
pupils whereby pupils would sit down to 
eat, relax, and eat more slowly. It is 
sufficient to say that the pupils working 
with this project had the satisfaction of 
watching the weight curves of several 
children move up to normal. One other 
project that was social in character was 
undertaken. The girls of the class under- 
took a “better manners” campaign for 
the school. This school was one where 
pupils lacked that feeling of security that 
cornes from being able to do the right 
things in the right way at the right time. 
This campaign was not limited to the 
girls, but was conducted in such a way 
that the entire school would benefit. 

The work in family life was not as 
broad as it should have been. True, we 
discussed the place of the girl in the 
home, the responsibility of each member 
in the home, and other similar problems. 
We did, however, spend much time on 
other problems like divorce, sex educa- 
tion, boy and girl relationships, ete. 

Now, for the second part of this dis- 
cussion—that concerned with how to 
plan a program for the girls who were in 
school during the period under dis- 
cussion. 

It would seem that a logical step 
would be to make a survey to see what 
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the members of this group have been 
doing since they left sehool. Are their 
needs the same as they were at that 
time? What are their needs and the 
needs of the other young folks in the 
same rural area? 

Knowing the background of the group, 
certainly it would seem that some effort 
should be made to guide them to the 
place where they are more capable of 
independent action, where they are 
capable and willing to make their own 
plans. Recently I was discussing this 
problem with a teacher who is re- 
sponsible for a group of out-of-school 
youth. Her statement was, “I wish I 
could devise a plan whereby I could af- 
fect some worth-while, permanent. re- 
sults.” The plan followed in this school 
is to have a meeting of the group one 
night a week. At each meeting they 
have an outside person who takes com- 
plete charge of the class. The members 
of the class, women of ages from eight- 
een to thirty, were grouped together 
and all had the same work. For the 
group coming back to School A I- would 
suggest some division according to ma- 
turity levels and a plan whereby the 
members of the class would consider their 
own needs and map out a program of 
activity that would indicate the guidance 
desirable. Since these individuals, while 
they were high school pupils, did not 
have a program that would aid them in 
becoming self-directive, greater effort 
should be made to provide guidance that 
would aid them in this development. 

This community is one in which 
people need to realize the importance of 
cooperation. There are many desirable 
problems in which the group as a whole 
can cooperate. As mentioned previously, 


the community is supplied with a limited 
amount of reading material. Why could 
not this group of out-of-school rural 
youth sponsor a community library 
project? If people are encouraged to 
read, reading material must be made 
available. Some other projects in which 
these young people could engage are: 

(a) Make avajlable a recreation cen- 
ter for the children of the community. 

(b) Prepare an exhibit of materials 
that would aid the members of the com- 
munity to gain information on consumer 
buying problems. 

(c) Sponsor trips so that people of the 
community may have experiences in 
communities other than their own local 
situations; these may be to industrial 
plants, art centers, concerts, etc. 

(d) Sponsor preschool clinics. 

There are many more recommenda- 
tions that could be made for the group. 
It is quite probable that what has been 
said may not be applicable to all situa- 
tions in the United States. It is simply 
a discussion of the inadequacies of one 
high school group and some recommen- 
dations for guidance in future educa- 
tional programs. All mention of specific 
subject matter has been omitted because 
it was considered possible to affect the 
desired development through the avenue 
of different subject matter problems. 
The specific subject matter studied will 
vary with individuals and with com- 
munities. The challenge of the out-of- 
school youth program is great. The de- 
gree to which needs are realized vary 
and programs that are very satisfactory 
in one community may be totally un- 
fitted to another community. Let us 
watch and study the program carefully 
and meet the challenge of youth. 
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The Vocational Gatdinwe of 


Rural Youth 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


/ \ HERE has been created in the 
Office of Education an Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance 

Service. Responsibility for the adminis- 

tration of the policies established for 

this service has been delegated to J. C. 

Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 

cational Education. Harry A. Jager has 

been appointed Chief of the Service. 

Policies established by the Commis- 
sioner of Education make it possible for 
states to use federal teacher-training 
funds available under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts to pay a part of 
the salaries and expenses of state super- 
visors of occupational information and 
guidance. All that is necessary for any 
state to take advantage of this policy is 
to prepare an acceptable supplement to 
the State Plan for Vocational Education 
according to the procedure which has 
been established for providing state su- 
pervisors of agricultural education and 
other supervisors of the vocational edu- 
cation programs now carried on by the 
states. 


A Nation-wide Program 


It is reasonable to assume, because of 
the recognition of the need for guidance 
services and the consequent widespread 
and growing interest, that within a short 
period of time many states will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure 
both financial aid and professional as- 
sistance in the development and main- 
tenance of occupational information and 





1Abstract of paper read before Agricultural 
Education Section, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention, St. Louis, Mo., December 
3, 1938. 


guidance programs. In fact, the recent 
statement of the objectives of education 
as presented in the publication of the 
National Education Association, entitled 
“The Purpose of Education in American 
Democracy,” makes it imperative, if 
these objectives are realized, that every 
local school system in the United States 
provide complete guidance and counsel- 
ing services as an integral part of the 
school program. 


Vocational Education Vitally 
Concerned 


Persons engaged in vocational educa- 
tion, by the nature of their employment, 
have assumed a major responsibility for 
making a worth-while contribution to 
the solution of the problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment. In the final analysis, 
the public has a right to judge the effi- 
ciency of a vocational school, depart- 
ment, or class upon the number and per 
cent of persons receiving training who 
enter upon and make progress in the oc- 
cupation for which they are. trained. 
When this criterion is fully understood 
and accepted, it logically follows that 
persons conducting vocational classes 
must recognize the need for a carefully 
selected group as the first factor—and to 
a great extent the limiting factor—in ef- 
ficient vocational instruction. Hence per- 
sons engaged in vocational education 
should be the first to advocate the es- 
tablishment of complete guidance serv- 
ices in the public schools. 

In commenting upon this point of 
view, Commissioner Studebaker’s release 
to chief state school officers on October 
28, 19388 (Subject: Inauguration of a 
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Program of Occupational Information 
and Guidance), contained the following 
statement: 


“The Office of Education conceives it to be 
the duty of those charged with the adminis- 
tration of vocational education to provide 
thorough vocational instruction to all those 
who need and can profit from such instruc- 
tion. At the same time due care should be 
exercised in the admission of students to voca- 
tional courses. The characteristics, needs, and 
abilities of a prospective entrant as well as 
the requirements and opportunities of the 
occupation should be taken into consideration. 

“A great majority of the students in the 
all-day vocational schools come from other 
secondary schools of junior or senior grade. 
The extent to which these other secondary 
schools are able to acquaint their pupils with 
occupational opportunities and requirements, 
on the one hand, and their own possibilities 
of meeting these requirements, on the other 
hand, largely determine the degree to which 
pupils seeking admittance to the vocational 
schools are headed in the right direction. Not 
all pupils leaving school to enter. a gainful 
occupation will have had the advantage of 
vocational training. Some of them will return 
to the part-time or evening school to secure 
training supplementary to their employment. 

“All these considerations make the .voca- 
tional schools vitally concerned with some 
kind of program of counseling and guidance, 
which will include as one of its major features 
an attack on the problems of occupational 
adjustment. 

“In view of the foregoing, the Office of 
Education is now undertaking through co- 
operation with the states the promotion of a 
nation-wide movement toward building up an 
effective program of occupational information 
and guidance.” 


Serving Vocational Agriculture 


Applying these fundamental principles 
to the teaching of vocational agriculture, 
we find as a typical situation that there 
are in most rural counties more boys 
(and girls) than can or should be ab- 
sorbed in farming occupations. It is 
probably true that we have not fully 
capitalized the opportunities for place- 
ment in farming and related occupations 
that exist in rural communities, but, if 
agricultural classes are to be truly voca- 


tional, we will all doubtless admit that 
too little thought—on the part of teach- 
ers and boys—has been given to the first 
factor in efficiency, namely, that of se- 
curing a carefully selected group. A local 
program of occupational information 
and guidance should be a valuable aid te 
teachers of vocational agriculture in 
overcoming this difficulty as well as in 
a number of other ways that will help 
make the work of the Department of Vo- 
‘ational Agriculture more effective. 


Guidance Defined 


If it is true that in the near future we 
are to see something of a nation-wide de- 
velopment in guidance, we are all con- 
cerned with the functions and activities 
of a complete guidance service. We want 
to know what guidance is and what it 
proposes to do. 

The following definition explains, con- 
cisely, what, from the point of view of 
this paper, guidance is: “Guidance may 
be defined as the process of pointing out 
to the individual various ways in which 
he may discover and use his natural en- 
dowment in addition to special training, 
obtained from any available source, so 
that he may make his living and live to 
the best advantage to himself and to 
society.” 

To achieve the objectives stated and 
implied in this definition of guidance, it 
is necessary for the individual to have: 
(1) Rather complete information about 
occupational opportunities, (2) an un- 
derstanding of his own interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities, (3) a personal plan 
for preparation and development, (4) 
the opportunity for training, (5) place- 
ment in the work of his choice for which 
preparation has been made, and (6) use 
made of his own experience for the bene- 
fit of himself, of school and of society. 

The services which will contribute to 
a realization of these objectives can best 
be comprehended through a study of the 
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functions of a complete guidance pro- 
gram as it might be developed for any 
local school system. The following out- 
line embraces the functions of such a 
service: 


Functions of a Local Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service 


A. Occupational Information. 

B. Personal Inventory. 

C. Counseling for General Purposes. 

D. Exploration and Use of Training 
Opportunities. 

E. Placement. 

F. Follow-Up. 

The ways in which the functioning of 
such a local guidance service as outlined 
may contribute to the improvement and 
effectiveness of programs of vocational 
agriculture will be readily apparent to 
those engaged in the work. For exam- 
ple: 

1. A follow-up of graduates and for- 
mer students will reveal facts that in 
large measure determine the efficiency 
of a department so far as all-day instruc- 
tion is concerned. 

2. Emphasis upon placement will lead 
to a new school service for many de- 
partments, and will bring to the atten- 
tion of the public one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of rural youth in oecupa- 
tional adjustment. 

3. A study of occupational require- 
ment and training opportunities on the 
part of all pupils, teachers, and parents 
will serve to bring about a greater ap- 
preciation of the social service rendered 
by vocational departments. 

4. The individual counseling of pupils 
will lead to an intelligent evaluation of 
facts as a basis for course selection and 
career planning. 

5. Information secured about pupils 
through all the means suggested for se- 
curing a personal inventory will provide 
data that may be used by teachers of 


agriculture in better understanding their 
own students, and by these teachers and 
counselors in helping to insure a selected 


- group for the vocational department. 


6. A study of local and general occu- 
pational information will be helpful in 
adding to such information as is already 
available, in placing at least equal em- 
phasis in making a local agricultural 
survey upon opportunities for the place- 
ment of individuals as upon an analysis 
of farm management factors, and in 
bringing to the attention of all teachers, 
school officers, and patrons the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the first responsi- 
bility of any school is to serve the dis- 
trict in which it is located. 


The Guidance of Rural Youth 


“The time has come when we must put 
first things first,” according to Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. “We must have more 
reality in education. The schools must 
gear into the social and economic order. 
We must make every possible contribu- 
tion that will aid in solving the problems 
of occupational adjustment. We must 
equip individuals with those abilities for 
which the world will pay dollars. Guid- 
ance is one of the tasks to which we must 
give immediate attention. Unless the 
forces of education step into the picture 
and assume responsibility for these serv- 
ices other agencies will do so.” 

As yet very little has been done 
through the public schools to provide 
guidance for rural youth, but the re- 
cently announced policies of Commis- 
sioner Studebaker with respect to the use 
of federal teacher-training funds avail- 
able under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts point the 
way to the development of state leader- 
ship that will ultimately make occupa- 
tional information and guidance service 
an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram of every public school in America 





Constitution of the American 
Vocational Association, Inc. 


I; NAME 


The name of this organization shall 
be ‘American Vocational Association, 
Inc.” 

Il. OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall 
be: 

(a) To assume and maintain active 
national leadership in the promotion of 
Vocational Education. 

(b) To render service to state or local 
communities in stabilizing and promot- 
ing Vocational Education. 

(c) To provide a national open forum 
for the discussion of all questions in- 
volved in Vocational Education. 

(d) To unite all the Vocational Edu- 
cation interests of the country through 
membership representative of the entire 
country. 

(e) To have and possess all the rights, 
powers, and privileges given to corpora- 
tions by common law, to sue and be sued, 
to borrow money and secure the pay- 
ment of the same by notes, bonds and 
mortgages upon personal and real prop- 
erty, and to rent, lease, purchase, hold, 
sell and convey such personal and real 
property as may be necessary and proper 
for the purpose of erecting buildings, 
and for other proper objects of such 
corporation. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


All persons interested in vocational 
education shall be eligible to member- 
ship. 

Applications for membership shall be 
filed with the Secretary. Membership 
shall begin with payment of dues. There 





2 As amended at St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 30, 1938. Amendments in italic type. 


shall be five classes of membership, as 
follows: 


Affiliated membership—All members of affili- 
ated societies who pay annual dues to be 
determined as hereinafter provided. 

Direct membership—All those who pay 


annual dues of $3.00 
Contributing membership — All those 

who pay annual dues of 10.00 
2 Sustaining membership—All those who 

pay annual dues of 25.00 
Endowment (Life) membership — All 

those who pay at any one time 100.00 

(1) Twenty-five cents ($.25) of the above 


amounts shall in each case be annually applied 
to the payment of one subscription to the 
News Buttetin of the Association. 


The membership year shall extend 
from September 1st of one year until 
August 31st of the following year, re- 
gardless of the time when dues are paid. 

IV. OFFICERS 

Officers—The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President, the retiring 
President, seven Vice-Presidents, one 
representative of each of the following 
types of Vocational Education: agricul- 
tural education, commercial education, 


home economics education, industrial 
education, part-time schools, civilian vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and industrial 
arts; a Treasurer, and a _ Secretary. 


These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. The President and the 
Treasurer shall be elected by the House 
of Delegates for one year at the an- 
nual business meeting. Provided, that on 
any matter before the Executive Com- 
mittee the weight of the vote of each 
Vice-President shall be in proportion to 
the membership he represents. 

Two of the Vice-Presidents represent- 

*Trade or similar organizations are eligible 
for sustaining membership. 
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ing the six types of Vocational Education 
shall be elected annually by the House 
of Delegates, to serve three years. The 
Vice-President representing Industrial 
Arts Education shall be elected by the 
House of Delegates every three years, 
beginning with the annual meeting of 
December, 1932, or with the date of 
adoption of this amendment. The re- 
tiring President shall automatically be- 
come a member at large of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to serve for one year 
or until succeeded by the next retiring 
President. 


V. HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

(a) House of Delegates-——The busi- 
ness of the Association shall be trans- 
acted by a House of Delegates, except 
as otherwise provided in this constitu- 
tion. The meetings of the House of 
Delegates shall be open meetings. All 
members of the Association in good 
standing shall have the privilege of the 
floor at all sessions of the House of 
Delegates. 

(b) The House of Delegates shall 
composed as follows: 

(1) State Directors of Vocational 
Education (one from each State). 

(2) Presidents of affiliated associa- 
tions. 

(3) One delegate for each twenty 
affiliated members or major fraction 
thereof in any affiliated association. 

(c) The privilege of voting shall be 
restricted to the members of the House 
of Delegates. 

(d) Only members in good standing 
may serve as members of the House of 
Delegates. 

(e) The House of Delegates shall 
meet at the time and place of holding 


be 


the Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation. 
VI. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Affiliated Associations and Branches— 
Organizations or persons engaged or 


otherwise interested in Vocational Edu- 
cation, may be affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation under arrangements to be made 
by the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation, and of the Association apply- 
ing for affiliation. Affiliated Associations 
shall pay into the treasury of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association for each of 
their members an annual due to be de- 
termined by a two-thirds majority of 
the delegates present in an annual meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. Provided 
further: that such House of Delegates 
shall by a two-thirds majority also de- 
termine the date on which any change in 
such annual dues shall become effective. 
VII. DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, or in his absence the 
Vice-President designated by him, or, 
upon his failure to do so, by the Execu- 
tive Committee, shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Committee, and shall perform 
the duties usually devolving upon a 
presiding officer. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate record of the proceedings of 
the general meetings of the Association 
and all meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall keep accurate mem- 
bership records. He shall conduct such 
correspondence. and fulfill such other 
duties as the Executive Committee shall 


assign. 
The Treasurer shall receive, and, 
under the direction of the Executive 


Committee, shall hold in safe-keeping 
all moneys paid to the Association, and 
shall expend the same only upon the 
order of said committee; the Treasurer 
shall keep an exact account of his re- 
ceipts and expenditures, with vouchers 
for the latter, which account he shall 
render to the Executive Committee when 
requested. No bills or accounts shall 
be authorized for payment by the Exec- 
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utive Committee unless detailed vouch- 
ers are presented for the same. 

The Executive Committee shall con- 
stitute the administrative body of the 
American Vocational Association, and 
among its duties shall have direction 
and charge of conferences and conven- 
tions and of all publications. The Exec- 
utive Committee shall appoint the Sec- 
retary of the Association and_ shall 
determine his compensation. It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Committee to 
provide for the safe-keeping and invest- 
ments of all funds of the Association. 


VIII. COMMITTEES 


(a) Standing committees of five 
members each shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, as follows: 

Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion 
Committee on Commercial Educa- 
tion 
Committee on Home 
Education 
Committee on Part-time Education 
Committee on Rehabilitation 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Committee on Industrial Education 
Committee on Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation 


Economics 


Other standing committees from time 
to time may be created by the action 
of the Executive Committee. 

(b) Special committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee as 
follows: 

A Nominating Committee of fourteen 
members, two for each of the following 
types of Vocational Education: agricul- 
tural, commercial, home economics, in- 
dustrial, part-time, rehabilitation, and 
industrial arts. Provided, that the 
weight of the vote of the respective 
members of the Committee shall be in 
proportion to the membership each rep- 
resents. The Committee shall present 
at the Annual Business Meeting a list 


of nominations for the offices of the 
Association falling vacant at that time. 
Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor by members of the House 
of Delegates. 

A Resolution Committee of eight 
members, not more than two of which 
shall be from any of the seven special 
fields as enumerated in Section IV of 
this Constitution, to report at the An- 
nual Meeting of the House of Delegates. 

An Auditing Committee of three to 
audit the accounts of the Association 
for the fiscal year. This committee shall 
report at the Annual Business Meeting. 

A Program Committee of ten. 

A Committee of Publications of five 
members to work under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 

Other special committees may be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Execu- 
tive Committee as the necessity for them 
arises. 


IX. MEETINGS 


The Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee shall 
decide. The Executive Committee may 
at its discretion fix a convention fee to 
be paid by all persons attending the 
regular sessions of the convention. 

The Executive Committee shall meet 
at the call of the President or at the 
written request of five members of the 
committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
shall be reimbursed for necessary ex- 
penses incurred while attending Execu- 
tive Committee meetings. 


X. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution be amended 
as follows: 

(a) All amendments must be in the 
hands of the National Secretary sixty 
(60) days previous to the date set for 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Roy Dimmitt 


NE of the tragedies of middle age, | have found to be, the passing on of 

those who have been the towers of strength and pillars of fire to the years 
of our youth. In these last few moments of the year 1938 I am recounting these 
cherished friends of years lately passed over to the silent majority who wait on 
the echoless shore. Christmas day Roy Dimmitt left us to join them there. Roy 
Dimmitt, Robert Maltby, H. O. Sargent, the memorable triumvirate who pio- 
neered so effectively in laying the foundations of the vocational education systems 
of the southern states, are now all gone, and years before their time. Miss Edith 
| Thomas, still younger, later, as southern Agent for Homemaking Education, asso- 
ciated with them, preceded them by several years in death. 

Roy Dimmitt, if I remember correctly, was successively a high school prin- 
cipal in Birmingham, State High School Supervisor of Alabama, the first southern 
regional Agent for Industrial Education of the Federal Board for Vocational | 
Education, State Director ‘of Vocational Education of Maryland, Dean of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, a professor at Purdue and Special Agent for Indus- 
trial Education of the Office of Education. 

None of us who for the first time in our new vocational education jobs came | 
under the tutelage of Dimmitt in his new job at the Tuscaloosa regional confer- 
ence in August 1918 will ever forget his clean-cut, diplomatic handling of that 
most difficult situation. Or will we in grateful and affectionate remembrance ever 
quite get over the feeling that he stands as the all-time high in regional agents. 
He was the repository of all of our vocational education joys and tribulations 
and the father confessor to all of our many and grievous vocational education 
sins. He left us always with renewed confidence in our work and ourselves. We 
looked forward to his coming and regretted when he had to leave. 

Day in, day out, he insisted that vocational education funds must be used 
to finance the training of people to earn better livelihoods and not to float the 
piddling impracticalities which some of our general and vocational educational 
minds of that day delighted to concoct. To him in large measure is due the in- 
tensely practical character of our southern vocational education for wage-earning 
people. The southern textile manufacturing vocational education program, the 
largest single industrial education program on earth in point of numbers enrolled, 
is a monument to his pioneering. 

Roy Dimmitt was a singularly honest and brave little man and a keen 
analyst of motives. Whenever the unpleasant, or pleasant, truth ought be told, 
Dimmitt’s unemotional voice, tempered by a bit of keen wit and a smile from his 
sparkling eyes, never hesitated. He hewed to the line, knowing there would be 
chips, and assuming that the chips would hit some sensitive spots, as chips often 
do. Some of us remember the disagreeable situation out of which his sheer hon- 
esty and intellectual and physical courage carried him to rather dramatic honor, 
especially in the eyes of those who were thereby transformed from avowed oppo- 
nents to equally avowed supporters. 

His twenty years of constant friendship has been an honor; and by the same 
token his untimely passing comes with a sense of deep personal loss to those who 
looked to him as friend, mentor and guide.—T. H. Q. 
































Report of the Executive Committee 


For the Year Ending November 30, 1938 


T IS very gratifying to be able to 
give a type of report at the close 
of the year that indicates, in al- 

most every particular, steady and even 
remarkable growth and developments. 
We have been able to do this each year 
for the past five years. 

The growth in A.V.A. memberships is 
only one indication of the trend in the 
interest and development in the field of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. It is rather significant that for 
each year now for five years we have 
been able to report a substantial in- 
crease in A.V.A. memberships. The 
year now closing is no exception, as we 
are able to report 1,661 more members 
for 1938 than at the close of 1937. The 
total of our A.V.A. memberships for 
1938 now stands at 18,919 members. 

In spite of numerous situations in- 
volving travel on the part of our A.V.A. 
President and Secretary, and members 
of certain committees, we have been able 
to close the year with a larger cash bal- 
ance than at the beginning of the year. 
For the fifth successive year your Wash- 
ington A.V.A. office has been operated 
within the budget allotted to it, and has 
turned back, as usual, a small balance. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding develop- 
ments of significance during the year in 
the field of vocational education have 
been those incident to the passage of the 
George-Deen Act. The expansion and 
widening of the program of vocational 
education have been both rapid and 
marked. The availability of additional 
Federal funds under the George-Deen 
Act has brought a much quicker re- 
sponse from states and communities all 
over the United States than even the 
most enthusiastic believers in vocational 
education could have expected. This is 


6] 


very significant, and emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for intelligent planning and guid- 
ance as the program of Vocational Edu- 
cation continues to expand. 

Our A.V.A. leadership has been much 
concerned during the past year with 
some of the provisions contained in the 
Bill introduced in Congress to provide 
federal aid for education. The voca- 
tional education leadership of this coun- 
try is heartily in favor of the sound 
financing of public education on an equi- 
table basis, and in accordance with 
rather definite principles. Our vocational 
education leadership is very definitely 
committed to representative control of 
educational procedures, and believes that 
definite minimum standards in education 
must be maintained, particularly in the 
field of vocational education in order 
that we may prevent a pseudo or gold 
brick type of vocational education from 
developing in connection with our sec- 
ondary school program. 

We are looking forward with much 
concern to the coming session of Con- 
gress. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the authorities who will be responsible 
for the drafting of any general Federal 
Aid Bill for education will see the wis- 
dom of not attempting to destroy what 
has already been so well set under way 
in the field of vocational education. We 
believe it to be poor policy to throw 
away something in the hopes that by 
throwing away something we have we 
will thereby be in a better position to 
get something else. We believe that this 
is not the correct approach to the prob- 
lem of securing necessary and adequate 
funds for the program of general edu- 
cation in this country. 

The occupational adjustment of youth 
and adults has become a national prob- 
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lem of serious proportions. It behooves 
the vocational education leadership of 
this country to increase its efforts to 
work out some plan whereby genuine 
vocational guidance, vocational training 
and placement service opportunities may 
become generally available to both youth 
and adults in a universal way through- 
out the country. 

The recent federal act referred to as 
the Wage-Hour Act has raised some 
questions relative to our industrial edu- 
cation program. The following para- 
graph taken from a letter received from 
the office of the Administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Act will undoubtedly be of 
some interest to the members of the 
American Vocational Association: 


“The group of workers to whom you refer 
as ‘leisure-time type of learners’ would not 
appear to come within the scope of the Act 
during the time they are attending classes con- 
ducted in the manner you describe, provided 
that they are not engaged in commerce or in 
processes or occupations necessary to the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce.” 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
recently in a proposal to call a national 
conference of farm youth. After several 
conferences the matter has been referred 
to a committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the five larger farm organiza- 
tions, the National Grange, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges, the 
National Farmers Union, and the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. This com- 
mittee is now at work on this matter, 
and will probably have some recom- 
mendations in the near future. 

From the inception of the program of 
vocational education in this country, it 
has been the policy of leaders in voca- 
tional education to work in cordial co- 
operation with industry and labor lead- 
ers, and with the various farm organ- 
izations in this country. Unfortunately, 
during recent years there have been 
some misunderstandings on the part of 


. 


some of our labor leaders here and there 
relative to the plans and purposes of 
the vocational education program. This 
may be our fault because we have failed 
to keep them fully informed of certain 
developments. This lack of information 
has probably been due to the fact that 
our vocational education leadership has 
been hard pressed in their efforts to 
keep up with the demands for the devel- 
opment of adequate vocational education 
facilities. We are glad to report that 
nationally, in most of the states, and in 
many of our cities, cooperative efforts 
between leaders in industry, business, 
labor and vocational education are now 
in successful operation. The A.V.A. 
should give some specific attention to 
this situation, and take such steps as 
may be necessary from time to time to 
keep the leaders in other economic and 
professional associations informed of our 
vocational education plans and develop- 
ments, and to secure from them their 
suggestions and opinions. 

We have been very much gratified at 
the spirit of tolerance shown by our vo- 
cational education leaders in the various 
states following the issuance of the crit- 
icism of vocational education as con- 
tained in the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. It 
is rather wholesome that our leadership 
in vocational education has endeavored 
to refrain from resenting this report, and 
has been open-minded enough to exam- 
ine the report to ascertain the justice or 
any evident bias in the criticism. We 
believe we should examine carefully each 
and every criticism of the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee, and 
where it is ascertained that the criticism 
or suggestion is based on sufficient evi- 
dence or knowledge of the situation, we 
should take such steps as are necessary 
to make use of the suggestions of the 
committee. Where statements have 
been based either on prejudice or on iso- 
lated cases, then it seems to be the re- 
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sponsibility of the American Vocational 
Association to help to straighten out 
the wrong impressions created, by setting 
forth sufficient facts about the situation 
as will give a true picture of existing 
conditions. In spite of any bias or 
prejudice that may be evident in this re- 
port, we believe that we should stand 
ready to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion whenever our assistance would be 
helpful in studying or clearing up mis- 
understood situations. 

In light of some of the situations re- 
ferred to above, it is rather essential 
that the American Vocational Associa- 
tion prepare for the issuance of some 
adequate and reliable publicity relative 
to the developing program of vocational 
education. This program has suffered 
during the last two or three years from 
the lack of adequate and reliable in- 
formation. Pronouncements of some 
biased and uninformed individuals and 
groups have been given wide publicity. 
In a very wholesome manner, and cer- 
tainly not for propaganda purposes, we 
should endeavor to clearly inform the 
American professional and lay public 
concerning the objectives and methods 
in the program of vocational education 
that is definitely organized to assist in 
the occupational adjustment of Amer- 
ica’s youth and adults. 

As a part of our publicity program we 
should in due time, and without delay, 
develop a satisfactory radio program 
over a national network. We should 
also plan to be represented at the 
next national conference on educational 
broadcasting which will probably be held 
some time during the coming winter or 
spring. 

It would probably be wise to have a 
special A.V.A. committee appointed to 
cooperate with the National Education 
Association in the proper observance of 
American Education Week. One day is 
usually set aside in the observance of 


American Education Week for the 
purpose of developing information con- 
cerning “Education for Work.” Our 
leadership should be ready to respond in 
working out some plans for the effective 
observance of this day, and for carrying 
through these plans throughout the 
nation. 

Vocational guidance is very properly 
assuming larger proportions in our pro- 
gram of public education. Attendance 
at the meetings of the vocational guid- 
ance section of our A.V.A. Convention 
has been increasing in recent years. We 
should perhaps give consideration very 
shortly, as this group increases, to hav- 
ing on our A.V.A. Executive Committee 
a Vice-President devoting specific atten- 
tion to this important phase of our 
occupational adjustment program. 

A consistent effort has been made to 
gradually improve our A.V.A. publica- 
tion, the A.V.A. JouRNAL AND NEws 
BuLuetTin. There is plenty of room for 
further improvement, and it is to be 
hoped that more adequate assistance and 
more funds will eventually be available 
from our budget in order that some of 
the desirable improvements can be put 
into effect. We should look forward as 
soon as possible to publishing six or 
eight issues per year instead of four 
issues. This would enable us to close 
the publication gap in December and 
January, and again in March and April 
in our publication schedule. It might be 
advisable for the Association, in the 
meantime, when funds will permit, to 
issue a supplement or news leaflet in 
January and March. The developments 
in vocational education, and problems 
incident thereto, may be of more than 
usual importance during the next year 
or two. We realize that our member- 
ship would appreciate being kept in- 
formed of significant developments. 

While we are able to report satisfac- 
tory progress and developments during 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Park Your Termites! 


Rambling Reflections on Moving into Northern Waters 


KS, sir, the January thaw 

is over and the worst of 

the Christmas ties and 
most of the ill-smelling pipes 
have passed into the ash can. 
Congress and old man Mars are 
just like that, and getting more 
and more infatuated. So the time is at 
hand for walruses and all good AVAians 
to cast a reminiscent thought over the 
goings on at St. Louis and to look long- 
ingly forward to that little jewel of sand- 
paper and glue nestling between a pair 
of clamps and right beyond the dry kilns 
on some of Michigan’s Kent County 
dunes. 

With Edsel Ford at Dearborn and 
Whop-see-doodle Indians at North Port, 
Michigan has about everything from 
teachers’ colleges to the Benton Harbor 
plan to show off to visiting AVAians. 
And as a sop to tourists, Michigan ups 
its breakfast food charms by adding a 
strip of Canada where muskies frisk of 
a summer evening and Aryan-skinned 
Izaak Waltons douse on handfuls of 
citronella, swear, and swat. 

But once old Boreus puffs his cheeks 
and woofs down from the Winnipeg 
plains, the entire state of Michigan dons 
its linsey woolsey, ear muffs, and felt 
boots. To a man it changes from bran 
to buckwheat cakes and fat-link sausage. 
So when you set out for Grand Rapids 
include in your equipment canned pem- 
mican, dry milk, a primos stove, and 
antifreeze for your fountain pen. 

When the temperature crawls as high 
as ten below Earl Bedell and George 
Frazee go about in their shirt sleeves 
and talk about not being able to sleep 





nights for the heat. But such 
unseasonal weather, like the 
high mist rains of Los Angeles, 
only occurs while out-of-town 
visitors are around to listen. So 
expect it! 

The deck officer of the Ship 
tapped Little America by short wave for 
guidance in navigating Arctic waters. 
Meanwhile the Ship’s carpenter, Lee 
Arduser, has commandeered all the crew 
including Ed Cherry’s brace and bit for 
cross-membering the prow of the old 
craft to permit breaking through the up- 
per reaches of the Soo and the passage to 
Lake Mich. 

But hold on a minute, mates; I’m fer- 
getting somethin’. The bride who asked 
her hubby to get a flat topside at a deli- 
vatessen store must have been related to 
those able executives, including Hargitt, 
who planned the St. Louis convention. 
From the minute the taxi driver turned 
your bag over to the dapper doorman 
until you checked out, there was no real 
need for delegates or deck-swabbing 
sailor to go outside the Jefferson. Of 
course, venturesome souls found new 
cafeterias to satisfy the inside of hus- 
bands or department stores to thrill the 
outside of wives. 

From the moment the Ship scraped her 
keel on the lobby floor, the tars under 
Johannes Backus knew that this was a 
three-point landing in a port town. 
Local landlubbers had been about their 
marine tasks with draw-knives, caulk- 
ing tools, canvas and deck paint. So 
that when the curtain rose on the night 
of the redocking, a rollicking old cruiser 
labored on the stage planking, her ri 
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ging right to the last rat line, her cross 
trees and yard-arms as true as any 
carved by a new Bedford whaler. 

Not even an income tax refund quite 
brings the thrill of the annual voca- 
tional convention. No matter how many 
meetings of the Epworth League, Rotary 
luncheons, pinochle gatherings, or night 
clubs you attend, nothing parallels the 
thought-provoking, pipe-smoking effec- 
tiveness of the A. V. A. That’s why 


Mh 


F, J. JEFFREY DRAWS A PRIZE AT THE SHIP’S PROGRAM 


those who don’t attend miss annually one 
of the satifyingest and goose-pimpling- 
est experiences. As a thrill, A. V. A. 
beats oysters on the half shell if you’re 
aman with a moustache, or slipping your 
shoes off at the movies if you teach home 
economics. 

Most highly inspired is the lone ranger 
ticket puncher who stands by his booth 
flanked by books, monkey wrenches, 
drill presses, and paint brushes. If able 
Secretary Dennis tested the true depth 
of ebullition which bubbles under these 
white jerseys, he would charge the Ship’s 


crew an entrance fee in addition to the 
booth rental. For nowhere else do these 
ancient. mariners meet. so many people 
willing to listen to the story of the alba- 
tross they shot at the country club, or 


_ the five-foot launch they anchored out at 


the lake for the wedding party. 

One delegate carried a little card 
toward restricting bragging. Maybe if 
Whalen hears about it he will adopt it 
for the World’s Fair. The card runs 





like this: “I will listen to your golf 
prowess at ten cents a hole.” Sort of 
natty, eh? Well, sir, a different agree- 
ment could be written on the cards the 
members bring around to the booths to 
be punched. The back of each could 
present this threat: “I (..........), 
delegate to A. V. A., will listen to your 
sales talk only on condition that you let 
me tell you about.......... ” The ditty 
dots are for fill in. For example: “only 
on condition you let me tell you the one 
about the barber’s mother-in-law.” Or, 
if you are a bit more mercenary, “only 
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on condition you exchange that glue pot 
you sold me for a new hand-router.” 

You can readily see the possibilities of 
this form of barter. Certainly it has ad- 
vantages over usual greetings of: ‘Do 
you know where Number 16 is?” or 
“Could I get a nickel for the phone 
booth?” or “Where do I drop the ecard 
when it is filled?” or “Do we have to be 
present Friday night or do you think we 
could take in the first show and come 
back right after the jeepers creepers?” 

Orchids stribbled all over the deck for 
the promptitude with which Prexy Quig- 
ley took the house of dels over the 
hurdles and cleared the field for the 
awards. Then was our face red for 
taking so much time to hand out a few 
trips to Hollywood! 

Top outside orator was that youthful 
editor from Atlanta. But what has the 
South to holler about as long as she has 
such able leadership as Quigley and a 
clean baying press? We Yanks will 
trade you two bankers and throw in a 
member of the stock exchange anytime 
you feel like swapping. 

This year under Prexy R. H. Woods 
of Frankford Bluegrass, how would you- 
all like to do a bit more dancing? While 
the St. Louis floor was cleared on time 
and while the orchestra gave us every 
minute scheduled, there were some of the 
more flexible of the dancers such as Russ 
Greenly, John Seidel and Ed Lee who 
felt they hadn’t enough of a workout 
and wanted more of the jitter bug and 
such goings on in the furniture metrop- 
olis. 

Anyway, plan now to build a dormer 
on your ditty bag so you can carry back 
a corner cupboard or a refectory table 
next December. To veni to Grand Rap- 
ids and vedi without collecting a typical 
product of sawdust, varnish, and pumice 
stone would be like an outing in Havana 
without vinci Sloppy Joe’s and eating 
perisphere at the World’s Fair. Like 
striped trousers at weddings or caviar at 


the fraternity buffet, so goes your pil- 
grimage to Grand Rapids. Even if you 
keep the meeting place a secret from the 
little lady back home, the very smell of 
furniture will disclose that you visited 
Grand Rapids or an antique shop. 
Finally, the G. R. Chamber of Com- 
merce has asked the Ship to assure you 
that all furniture will be packed and 
labelled at no charge if you pay your 
hotel bill and wish the bell hops a froe- 
liche noel. 

One nice thing about ambling to G. R. 
is that you could go swimming in Lake 
Michigan if it was summer time and if 
G. R. was on the lake. However, there 
are lots of other attractions such as be- 
ing so far away from either of the fairs 
which will be well over anyhow. So to 
all mariners, the port is Grand Rapids, 
43 degrees north, 86 degrees west. Port 
your helm hard, matey, and keep the 
termites out of your timbers. 

Nautically, 
Wapo WriGcHrT, 
Commodore, Rtd. 





Revision of A.V.A. Constitution 


The A.V.A. Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee will hold a meet- 
ing some time late this winter or 
sarly spring. Any members of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion having suggestions to offer as 
to desirable changes in the A.V.A. 
constitution should send such sug- 
gestions to Dr. Arthur B. Mays, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il- 
linois. Dr. Mays is a member of 
the A.V.A. Constitutional Revision 
Committee, and to him has been del- 
egated the responsibility of securing 
any suggestions which our members 
may wish to submit concerning con- 
stitutional changes. 

















F.F.A. News Notes 


W. A. ROSS 


Membership 


At the Eleventh National Convention 
of F.F.A., the active membership goal 
for 1939 was set at 200,000. Preliminary 
reports from various states indicate that 
the organization is rapidly approaching 
this figure. Substantial increases are 
noted in many sections of the United 
States. Texas has over 21,000 and Okla- 
homa over 7,000 members. 


Purposes 

Both members and advisers will be in- 
terested in the fact that arrangements 
have been made to supply all local chap- 
ters with printed copies of the Purposes 
of the F.F.A. suitable for framing. In 
size, stock, appearance and type the Pur- 
poses will be similar to the Creed which 
is already being supplied to chapters for 
framing. The cost is borne by the 
national F.F.A. treasury. 


Radio 

January 9 marked the first broadcast 
of the 1939 series of F.F.A. national 
radio programs. The annual theme is 
‘Living to Serve.” Speakers on the Jan- 
uary program included President Robert 
Elwell of Gorham, Maine, and L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association. At- 
tention was centered on Character De- 
velopment. The second Monday of the 
month is F.F.A. day on the N.B.C. Farm 
and Home Hour. 


World’s Poultry Congress 

Plans are now under way for an F.F.A. 
Exhibit in the Youth Building. Funda- 
mentals of the organization will be fea- 
tured through the medium of poultry ac- 
tivities as carried on by outstanding 
members and chapters, 


Book Lists 

As a means of assisting local chapters 
in building up chapter libraries, a rather 
complete list of books of interest to farm 
boys and young men is being developed 
through the national F.F.A. office. When 
completed, this list will be distributed to 
states. Revisions and additions will, of 
course, be made from time to time. 


Spring Meetings in Washington 

The national F.F.A. officers will come 
to Washington on May 15th to attend 
the spring meeting of the national Board 
of Trustees. The members of the 
National Advisory Council are also be- 
ing called to Washington the latter part 
of this same week. 


Maine 

Herman Larsen, President of the 
Easton Chapter of F.F.A., has been 
elected Master of the Local Grange for 


the ensuing year. Herman is a Junior in 
school and 16 years old. 


Kansas 

For over a year, a group of 42 young 
married people has been meeting twice a 
month at the high school in Ottawa, 
Kansas, under the direction of C. O. 
Banta, the local teacher of vocational 
agriculture. They study advanced farm- 
ing problems and keep up to date on 
new methods. In this group which con- 
stitutes a Young Farmers Club are many 
former active members of the F.F.A. 
with outstanding records of achievement. 
The group comes from various parts of 
the county and certain individuals drive 
35 miles or more to meetings. 


Kentucky 
The Carlisle Chapter has in operation 
a project which is known as the “Lord’s 
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Acre.” Under a plan developed by the 
members, each one gives one-tenth of 
the net returns from his farming activ- 
ities to the local church of his choice. 
The development got under way two 
years ago and this year 25 boys with 36 
enterprises participated. 


Montana 


The Montana Association of F.F.A. 
has arranged a schedule of 30 local chap- 
ter broadcasts over seven radio stations 
of the state. 





Labor Views Vocational 
Educational 


(Continued from page 44) 


vision on the part of some authorities. 
Nevertheless, taking the nation as a 
whole, I am highly gratified that the 
serious assignment of a serious task is 
taken more seriously. With this revival 


of purposeful activity, and with the 
splendid services of a splendid staff of 
the Federal Office of Education I can 
vision a development of vocational edu- 
cation from this time on which will instil 
in the nation a pride in your accom- 
plishments. 

The organized labor movement, with 
a glowing history of glowing accomplish- 
ments in the age long battle for higher 
standards, views the vocational school 
as the agency through which the whole 
structure of society shall be strengthened 
—to meet the hopes and ambitions of an 
aspiring nation—to fulfill the pledge of a 
democracy—as an instrumentality to 
provide opportunity. 

Labor at times is critical of your mis- 
takes and also sees iis weaknesses as 
humans. But we have a common pur- 
pose in our humanitarian work. And to 
you, gathered here today, to whom has 
been assigned tremendous tasks, labor 
extends the hand of cooperation. 





A.V.A. Life Memberships in 1938 


HE number of A.V.A. life member- 

ships presented and received during 
1938 was considerably less than in for- 
mer years. In 1937 our A.V.A. life mem- 
bership group increased to the extent of 
19 new life members. 16 of these were 
announced at the Baltimore Convention. 
3 out of the total of 19 for 1937 were 
taken out by the members themselves, a 
fine evidence of a high type of profes- 
sional spirit. 

In 1938 our Association received 7 
new life members, 2 of these being pre- 
sented at the St. Louis Convention. All 
7 of these new life memberships were 
presented by friends and co-workers of 
the various individuals. 

The following is a list of our 1938 
Life Members: 

S. C. Wilson, Head, Vocational Agricultural 


Department, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Hunisville, Texas. (Presented by the 


ex-students of the Sam Houston Teachers Col- 
lege and his co-workers in the field of Voca- 
tional Agriculture.) . 

Thos. H. Quigley, President, American Vo- 
cational Association, Inc., Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. (Presented by 
the Georgia Vocational Association.) 

Clarence Lineberger, Principal, Washburne 
Trade School, Chicago, Illinois. (Presented 
by the teachers of the Washburne Trade 
School.) 

W. F. Stewart, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
(Presented by the Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture of Ohio.) 

F. J. Jeffrey, Assistant Superintendent of In- 
struction, St. Louis, Missouri. (Presented 
anonymously.) 

C. A. Bell, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois. (Presented by the 
Office Staff of the State Board for Vocational 
Education of Illinois.) 

O. C. Kirkman, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Chattanooga Vocational High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. (Presented by Friends 
and Associates.) 








Book Reviews 


OXYACETYLENE WeELpinc—Morgan H. 
Potter. American Technical Society, 
Chicago, 1939. 125 pages, 514” x 814”. 


This is a timely and practical book 
covering the theory and practice of 
oxyacetylene welding of many kinds of 
metals—steel, cast iron, pipe, bronze, 
copper, malleable iron, aluminum and 
brass, and includes descriptions of Jigs, 
silver soldering, the torch, cutting and 
lead burning, costs, etc. Valuable for vo- 
cational students in any of the metal 
trades. 

B. H. V. O. 





Evectric WELpING—Morgan H. Potter. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
1938. 75 pages, 514%” x 814”, line cut 
illustrations. 


This book is a practical text covering 
the fundamental principles of the vari- 
ous types of electric are welding, includ- 
ing also the use of power tube rectifiers. 
Especially valuable for evening and day 
school classes in welding, pipe fitting, 
plumbing, and similar trades. 

B. H. V. O. 


STEEL Construction—H. J. Burt and 
C. H. Sandberg. American Technical 
Society, Chicago, 1939. 428 pages, 
514%” x 8”, illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


Students of steel design and construc- 
tion will find this book valuable as a 
text or as a reference. A wide variety 
of topics is covered, including the manu- 
facture of steel, specifications, struc- 
tural sections, fabrication, welding, 
beams, girders, columns, industrial build- 
ings, multistory buildings, etc. Espe- 
cially valuable are the line cuts and 
formulae as well as the accurate and 
clear descriptions. 

B. H. V. O. 


MertraLLurcy—Carl G. Johnson, R. §. 
Dean, and J. L. Gregg. American 
Technical Society, Chicago, 1938. 144 
pages, 514” x 814”, illustrated. 

This is an interesting and instructive 
book dealing with the properties and 
uses of metals, testing, chemical metal- 
lurgy, manufacture, physical properties, 
working properties and certain specifi- 
cations for steel and metal alloys. Ex- 
cellent as a reference book for any per- 
son working in or studying the machine 
or metal trades. 

B. H. V. O. 


PaTTERN Makinc—J. Ritchey. Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago, 1939. 
230 pages, 514” x 814”, illustrated. 
The beginning pattern maker or ap- 

prentice will find this book quite valu- 

able. It clearly describes all the opera- 
tions, tools, and principles of the trade. 

Excellent as a reference book in techni- 

eal, trade, or vocational schools. 

B. H. V. O. 


Founpry WorK—W. C. Stimpson, B. L. 
Gray. American Technical Society, 
Chicago, 1939. 213 pages, 514” x 814”, 
illustrated. 

This book is a companion book to 
Pattern Making and the format is simi- 
lar. Vocational students and appentices 
will find the book very valuable as a 
reference. 

B. H. V. O. 


Foreinc Practice—Carl Johnson. Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Chicago, 1938. 
130 pages, 514” x 814”. Half-tone and 
line cut illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
This book is a practical, clearly writ- 

ten, well illustrated and thoroughly in- 

dexed treatise on many phases of forg- 
ing. 
S. a. ¥. 0. 
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Tue Beacon Hanpicrarr Serres—Bea- 
con Press, Boston. 


This series of books includes: Hand- 
loom Weaving for Amatewrs—Van 
Cleve; Metalcraft for Amateurs—Man- 
zoni; Linoleum Block Printing—Bone; 
Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs— 
Belash. 

These books are inexpensive treatises 
dealing with the various phases of handi- 
craft work that is being popularized in 
rural communities by various federal, 
state and private agencies. The begin- 
ner in these fields will find much valu- 
able information, especially in the con- 
cise descriptions of processes and in the 
line cuts. 

B. H. V. O. 





CoLtor AND LINE IN Dress—Laurene 
Hempstead. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, New York, pp. xiv + 350. 

The answer to “How to dress becom- 
ingly” can be found by practically every 
woman in the illustrations and very 
practical presentation of the problems 
of dress in, “Color and Line in Dress.” 
It achieves its purpose “to train the 
critical eye in intelligent choosing of 
wearing apparel” by a treatment of the 
basic principles of color and line as ap- 
plied to the face and figure, first, and 
then to the garments suited to that fig- 
ure. It treats of fashion, not fads. Part 
I deals with the figure and how to choose 
colors for the different types of individ- 
uals; the choice of line and design to 
enhance the natural beauty or to mini- 
mize defects are thoroughly treated in 
Part II; the third and last section deals 
with clothes in relation to ages—begin- 
ning with the child and ending with the 


elderly woman. The book is truly a 
manual to the selection of appropriate 
clothes to suit the age, the occasion and 
the individual. M. B. 


THe Game or Weavinc—Osma Couch 
Gallinger. Scranton, Pa., International 
Textbook Company, 1938. 

A delightful little book for children 
written by one who understands chil- 
dren. Starting with entertaining ac- 
counts of the origin of weaving materials 
the book leads naturally into a series of 
interesting projects so presented as to 
make play of the undertakings. The 
book will serve excellently as a guide to 
classes in elementary industrial arts and 
for use in the home. The educative 
value of the material is obvious and it 
is greatly enhanced by the excellent 
method of presentation. 

A. B. M. 


Pewter, SPUN, WrouGHT, AND CasT— 
Burl Neff Osburn and Gordon Owen 
Wilber. Scranton, International Text- 
book Company, 1938. 


A most attractive book dealing with 
the story of pewter, the characteristics 
of the metal and the designing and mak- 
ing of useful and ornamental objects 
from this interesting, beautiful metal. 
It is a book any shop teacher or worker 
in cold metals would be proud to own. 
The designs are excellent and the read- 
ing matter is interesting and well writ- 
ten. The illustrations are clear and well 
chosen. It is the kind of book that is 
needed for school-shop libraries and for 
the private library of the home-shop 
worker. 

A. B. M. 
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A.V.A. Services to Members 


“What helps the A.V.A. helps 
all teachers and students inter- 
ested in Vocational Education.” 


1. It provides a professional organiza- 
tion, the membership in which gives pro- 
fessional distinction and standing. 

2. It provides annual meetings at 
which ideas and practices from various 
states may be brought together and dis- 
cussed. 

3. It brings together representatives 
of the various services to promote the 
coordination of their programs and pub- 
lications. 

4. Through the annual meetings of the 
association, it disseminates ideas to 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
to be carried back to their respective 
states to favorably affect the teaching 
and administrative practice in those 
states. 

5. It provides publications, including 
the Journal and bulletins, to give a 
wide knowledge of the practices in other 
communities and to give specific sug- 
gestions for the meeting of local teach- 
ing problems. 

6. It provides an agency to look after 
the interest of vocational education as 
represented in federal and state admin- 
istrative offices. 

7. It secures the cooperation of other 
organizations in the formulation and 
carrying out of the vocational educa- 
tional program. 

8. It provides for a systematic pres- 
entation to the public of the ideas and 
purposes of vocational education in or- 
der to secure popular interest and sup- 
port. 


9. It maintains contact with legisla- 
tive bodies to secure proper financial 
support for the program. 
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the Annual Convention and _ copies 
thereof shall be printed in the “News 
Butuetin” of the Association issued 
prior to the convention. 

(b) The proposed amendment shall be 
submitted in writing to the House of 
Delegates at a regular meeting during 
the Annual Convention. 

(c) This Constitution may be revised 
or amended by a two-thirds vote of all 
members of the House of Delegates 
present and voting at any Annual Con- 
vention. 





Report of the Executive 
Committee 
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the past year, we must be alive to the 
fact that the immediate future may give 
rise to some significant situations in the 
program of vocational education and 
practical arts. Because of this we should 
take adequate steps to strengthen our 
State Vocational Associations and the 
American Vocational Association, and to 


‘do our share of the work incidental to 


the development in America of an ade- 
quate and satisfactory program of occu- 
pational adjustment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. DENNIs, 
Executive Secretary. 
December 2, 1938. 
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